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COME HOME. 


Low burn the summer’s fires. The hearthstone now, 
Long jealous of the all-inspiring ee 

Is reillumed; the red flames flash a 

And light the many paths of wondering love. 

Soft eyes look longing out, and wistful tones 


King through the chilly dark—“‘Come home! Come 
none ! 


Most happy home, where hearts have caught the beat 
Of Nature’s, finding God in his cool woods 

In litied meadows, wide, pellucid aes. 

And the deep breathing of the awful 8 

The fragrance of fine thoughts, like blossom -sweets, 
Fill all the space; and daily life is rich 

With the rare honey of the great world- flower 

Laid by from summer days. 


MARY FRANOKS BUTTS. 


—_—_—_~<oo 


A DANGEROUS MAN. 


We had a debating club, or, as we then called 
it, a “lyceum,”’ at Loring Academy in the fall 
term, twenty years ago. It is perhaps a queer 
freak of memory that tells me that we met to 
organize and draft a constitution and by-laws, 
the evening of the seventh of September. 

Eleven boys, from fourteen to nineteen, in the 
‘fitting class,’’ belonged to the club, besides twice 
that number of students pursuing more general 
studies. Indeed, including the young ladies, 
there were, if I recollect correctly, ninety-three in 
all that autumn, which was a full term for old 
Loring. 

In our class, and also among the other young 
men, there were some very good speakers. The 
questions debated were arranged affirmatively 
and negatively; and two speakers were selected 
to open the debate on each side. When these 
four had spoken, the question was declared open 
to the house; and often there was some warm 
and lively arguing, lasting from half-past six till 
eight o'clock in the evening. 

A vote of all the members of the society was 
then taken. Of course a great deal of interest 
was always felt in the result. Some of the 
speakers used all their address and blandishments 
to capture the votes of the young lady members; 
for there were as many young ladies in the 
society as gentlemen. 

The young ladies, on their part, edited and 
read a weekly paper, called The Academy Herald, 
devoted to the concerns and interests of the 
school, and sometimes rather largely to the 
personal affairs of some of the students. But 
altogether, the club afforded pleasant entertain- 
ment, and was in some respects a benefit. 

The debates were held every Saturday evening. 
The questions whith we discussed were common- 
place enough, but they were full of interest to us. 

The first question discussed, I remember, was 
the time-honored resolve, that intemperance is a 
greater evil than war; the second, that monarchy 
is a safer and better form of government than a 
republic. 

Then we strayed into the field of current 
politics, and for our third question, resolved, that 
in the late war for the Union, Northern sympa- 
thizers with the South were more dangerous foes 
than Southern Confederates. This, however, was 
not a discreet question. Generally, current 
political questions should be avoided by debating 
clubs that desire good will and harmony among 
their members. 

The question led to sharp debate. Unfortu- 
nately, our meetings were public ones; and such 
was the local interest in them that every seat in 
the academy hall was usually full. 

There are always, in every village, rude, 
disorderly fellows, who rarely attend a public 
meeting without showing ill-manners and creating 
disturbance. We had our share of such rowdies 
in Loring. 

They had, in previous meetings, troubled us 
somewhat with their inevitable peanuts and 
tobacco, and their disorderly applause. But when 
this political question was discussed, we barely 
escaped a riot in the hall. Some half a dozen 
of these fellows groaned, jeered and whistled, 
and several times interrupted the speakers with 
abusive language. 

The next morning a council of the members 
was held, and it was unanimously decided to 
have no more public debates, but to admit to the 
hall only members of the society, and such of 
their personal friends as had received admission 
tickets. 

Three doorkeepers were appointed. We thought 
we had, and undoubtedly did have, a right to 
make our meetings private if we chose to do so. 
Public notice to this effect was posted in the 


village, with the order of exercises for the next | 


weekly meeting. We meant to proceed fairly. 

When, however, the next meeting was held, 
the same rough fellows came to the academy 
and endeavored to enter. 
demanded their tickets, and upon their saying 
they had none, told them civilly that the meeting 
was a private one. 


door 
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a great dedee to hold office for his own selfish 
purposes. 

It is the misfortune of our country that we 
have many similar men; greedy and unblushing 
seekers for office, who plot and manceuvre to secure 
their own election, and pander to the failings, 
weaknesses and depraved appetites of the low and 
ignorant, toget votes. We hear of ‘‘the dangerous 
classes,’’ but this is the dangerous class from 
which the republic has the most to fear. 

Mr. Dash was a local politician, and had 
formerly held county office till the people, for 





good reasons, had seen fit not to elect him again. 
Since then he had been dissatisfied, and spiteful 
to the party in majority. 

When he learned what had happened at | 
Academy Hall his political rancor prompted him | 
to do malicious mischief; and meeting Lawler 
and Cuffin—two of the roughs with whom we had 
had our trouble—on the street, he first sneered at 
them for being “kicked out of the lyceum,”’ and 
then told them that they had as much right there 
as any one. He advised them to attend the 
debates by force, if necessary, and take such part 
as they chose. 

As Dash was a lawyer, his advice was accepted 
as implying that they had legal rights, which 
they could assert. Thus counseled, Lawler, 
Cutffin and their followers appeared at the door of 
the hall the next Saturday evening, and being 
denied admittance, tried to force an entrance. A 
scuffle ensued; but our three doorkeepers were 
resolute boys, and after a somewhat severe 
struggle they thrust out the intruders hand- 
somely. 


But the disturbance spoiled our meeting. The 
young ladies were greatly frightened. We 
appointed another meeting, however, for the 


following Tuesday, hoping no further interference 
would be attempted. 

But Dash, as was afterward proved, again 
encouraged them to return and go in at all 
hazards; so, maddened by the previous scuffle, 
they now provided themselves with weapons. 

I shall never forget that eventful Tuesday 
night. We boys had no intimation of what was 
threatening us; but the three doorkeepers were at 
their posts as usual. 

About six o'ciock, just at dusk, Randolph, 
who stood in the doorway, saw Lawler, Cuffin 
and three others coming up through the grounds. 
He hastily spoke to Prince and Wakefield to be 
on hand. 

The gang approached and mounted the steps. 
Civilly, as before, they were informed that the 
meeting was not a public one. With that Lawler 
sprang upon Randolph; and Cuffin, from behind, 
drawing out a huge slung-shot,—a jagged lump 
of cast iron, weighing between three and four 
pounds, placed in the foot of an old stocking,— 
struck with it over Lawler’s shoulder, dealing 
Randolph a terrible blow on the head. : 

My poor classmate fell like a stone. Leaping 
over his body, Lawler grappled with Prince; and 
again Cuffin, from behind, with a murderous 
blow, felled Prince in the same way. 

Only little Wakefield now remained, but he. 
fuii or pruck and undismayed, attacked Lawler 
on the instant and fairly doubled the big fellow 
up with a blow in the stomach. Then the slung- 
shot laid him, too, senseless on the floor. 

The five ruffians now had possession of the 
entry, or anteroom. It was all the work of half 
a minute; but before they could make their way 
into the hall, twelve or fifteen of us who were 
within rushed out. 

At sight of our classmates lying there under- 
foot and bleeding, fury seemed to possess the boys. 
Despite of slung-shot and brass knuckles, we fell 
upon the invaders, bore them down and hurled 
them out over the steps!—and lucky it was for 
the ruffians that we had no weapons but our 
fists. 





A crowd gathered quickly, in it the village 
constable and the sheriff. Lawler, Cuffin and 
one of the others were seized and locked up for 
trial. 

Little Wakefield and Prince got on their feet 
without assistance. Both had ugly wounds on 
the head, yet not so serious but that they came to 
school again in two or three days. 

But poor Randolph was taken to his boarding- 
place ina state of partial insensibility. His skull 
was crushed in, and had to be trepanned. Brain 
fever followed the operation, and for nearly a 
month he was almost on the borders of death! 
We used to take turns sitting up with him. 





At length he got somewhat better and, wasted 
almost to a skeleton, came tottering to the 
academy; but he was never quite right mentally, 
and he died about a year afterward. 





The doorkeepers | 


saddest feelings in the students of the academy. 
He had been a bright, quick, handsome young 
man, who had easily led his classes, and was a 
| very able debater for one of his age. 

Lawler, Cuffin and the others were tried and 
sentenced as severely, perhaps, as they deserved— 
though we academy boys did not think so at the 
time. I say as severely, perhaps, as they 
deserved, for the real offender was Dash. He it 
was who instigated the fatal row, and he was the 
real murderer of poor Randolph. 

And if ever, in an evil hour of political excite- 


They used abusive language, and threatened to | ment, the citizens of this republic are incited to 


force an entrance, but finally went away; and | 


there probably the matter would have ended but 
for one man in the town. We will call him 
Dash. 


Ile was a disappointed politician who had 


lift their hands against each other in bloody riot 
| and revolution, it will be by men of the stamp of 
| this disappointed and unscrupulous office-seeker. 
Therefore I term them the dangerous class. 


To see him during that last year excited the | 
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Thanksgiving Suggestions 


In China and Glass. 





Dinner Sets, Pair of Carvers, Dozen Fruit Knives, 
Cut Glass Celery Tray, Oil and Vinegar Cruets, Water 
Bottles, cut, Glass Tumblers, Finger Bowls, Oyster 
Plates and Forks, Cheese Plate and Scoop, Nut Pie ks, 
Olive and Bon Bon Dishes, Salad Forks and Spoons, 
Dessert Plates, and a hundred other articles that make 
serving a success. Agent for Libby Cut Glass. 
spondence receives the best of attention. 


ABRAM FRENCH & CO., 
CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASSWARE MERCHANTS, 
89-91-93 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BEST BOOKS 
.| For Boys and Girls. 


Thecentar THECENTURYBOOK 


Young 


Americans. 

“The Story 
of the Govern- 
ment,” by El- 
bridge S. Brooks, 
describing in at- 
traetive Story- 
form the = of 
a party of bright 
young peopie to 

ashington, and 
what they learned 
about the govern- 
ment. Introduc- 
tion by General 
Horace Porter. 250 pages, 200 illustrations, $1.50. 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘Jungle Book.”’ 

The great success of the seasom ‘“‘ His best bid 
for immortality,” says the Sunday School Times. 
Beautifully illustrated. A wonderful book. $1.50. 

The Land of Pluck. 

By Mary jy Dodge. Stories of Holfand, by 
the author of “ Hans Brinker.” Illustrated. $1.50. 
When Life is Young. 

By Mary Mapes Dodge. Delightful verse for 
boys and girls. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Imaginotions. 

“Truthless Tales,” by Tudor Jenks. A charm- 
ing story-book. Illustrated. 230 pages. $1.50. 
The Brownies Around the World. 

A new Brownie Book by Palmer Cox. 100,000 
Brownie Books sold. Quarto, 144 pages, $1.50. 

Artful Anticks. 

By Oliver Herford. Amusing verse and pictures 

for young and old. 100 pages, $1.00. 
Topsys and Turvys No. 2. 

By Peter Newell, author of one of last season’s 
great successes, the ‘* Topsy Turvy” Book. $2.00. 
The Man who Married the Moon. 

By Charles F. Lummis. Folk-stories of the 
Pueblo Indians. Illustrated. 236 pages, $1.50. 

Toinette’s Philip. 

By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of ‘‘ Lady Jane.” 

Mustrated by Birch. 236 pages, $1.50. 
Donald and Dorothy. 

A New Edition of Mary Mapes Dodge's delight- 
ful story. Illustrated. 355 pages, $1.50. 

Sold by all dealers or sent, post-paid, by the publishers, 

THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York. 

Send for our beautifully illustrated pamphiet, 
“The Century Co. and Its Work,” Sree. 
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7) 
Correct Styles. ‘ 


SENGRAVING. Soret Sze 


) Wedding Billets, At Homes, Receptions, Crests, \ 
Street Dies, Monograms. (Send for samples.) 
4 Prices 2% per cent. lower than elsewhere. 


)) 

, ENGRAVED PLATE and 98 cts. 
FIFTY VISITING CARDS} (postage 8 cents.) | 
B. whe LARRABEE & CO., Boston. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
| from these common ailments” 


| Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 
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TABLETS. 


Perfectly Harmless. 


Contain no opiates—Alwa: effec tive—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 

At druggists or by mail 2c. per box. Samples Free. 

PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 


Just the thing for 


Teamsters, Farm-Hands 


and bar | working oubioese in 
old or wet weathe 
Call, or send Mail Guten. 
Made of strong brown water- 
proof Duck with a heavy fancy- 
wool lining. Warranted not to 
rip. Ball and ‘socket buttons. 
Has three pockets. 


$2.50. 


Each Coat sells another, 

The same Coat lined with sheep- 
skin_for Hunt _ee we sell for 
4.50 and %5.00. 

Give chest measure, also sleeve (centre of back to cuff). 
Expressed on receipt of price by the manufacturer. 


F. K. KINGMAN, Outfitter, 96 Commercial Street, Boston. 
Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A_Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
Effectiveness. As a successful and rapid curative 
of disease it has never been approached by any 
other method. None need fail of great and permanent 
benefit. Illustrated Catalogue with HOME testimo- 
nials, price-list, etc., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General pane for the New England States. 


K. M. ELL 36 Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Age Mi" for Western Conn, 
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«WINTHROP M-BAKER- 
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PORTSHOUTA, 
SPECIAL TIES ( 


| : 
Preston’s ‘*1838’’ Cologne, 
} Preston’s ‘+1880’? Tooth Powder, 
Portsmouth Lavender Salts, 
Portsmouth Cologne Salts, 
Portsmouth Cold Cream, 
Portsmouth Violet Orris, 


and many others. 
Sold by the leading dealers. f 
Prepared for highest class trade by 


Preston, of New Hampshire. 
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Some Holks are Satisfied 


with any soap their grocer 


may bring them, 


because they have not taken pains to investigate 


and get the best. 


GOOD-WILL SOAP 


is giving perfect satisfaction to thousands of 
careful housewives who have tried the different 


kinds, and settled upon the one 
lutely pure, and never 


soap that is abso- 
yaries in quality. 


Do YOU use it? 


og The nert time you order soap of your grocer 


INSIST upon his 


bringing you Good- Will Soap, and take no other kind as a substitute. 


GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, 


Mass. 
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POLLY. 


In Three Parts.— Part II. 


“Pike’s Peak, or Bust.’-—A New Trade in Springtowa.— 


A Profitable Customer. 





“Pike’s Peak or Bust’’ was the 
chosen motto of those early pil- 
grims who crossed the continent 
in a “‘prairie schooner,”’ thirty odd 
years ago, escorted by a cavalry 
guard to keep Indian marauders at 
a respectful distance; and ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’? was the motto 
chosen by Polly and Dan, our two 
young modern pilgrims, as they 
journeyed with greater ease, but 
with no less courage than the 
pioneers, across the two thousand 
miles between quiet Fieldham and 
their goal. 

“Pike’s Peak or Bust!’’ No one 
looking into the bright young faces 
turned so bravely westward could 
have doubted that they would 
reach the Peak. On they jour- 
neyed, past populous cities, across 
great rivers, over vast plains, 
brown with last year’s stubble or 
white with newly-fallen snow. 

At last came a morning when 
they awoke in the tingling dawn, 
and looked forth across miles of 
shadowy prairie to a great white 
dome cut clear against a sapphire sky. 

On the train rushed, straight toward that snowy 
dome. As they drew nearer, other mountains 
bezan to define themselves on either side of the 
central peak, and presently a town revealed itself. 
They knew that it could be no other than Spring- 
town, sleeping there at the foot of the great range. 

Their first spring and summer in Colorado were 
a happy time for Polly and Dan. They rented a 
cottage of three rooms in the unfashionable part 
of the town where rents were low. They had a 
bit of ground, and a narrow porch that looked 
straight into the face of the splendid old Peak; 
and here they lived the merriest of lives on the 
slenderest and most precarious of incomes. They 
were determined not to infringe upon their little 
capital in the Springtown bank, except in the last 
extremity. 

Dan found employment in a livery stable at fifty 
cents a day. His chief duty was the agreeable 
one of delivering ‘“‘teams’’ and saddle-horses to 
pleasure-seekers at the north end of the town, 
riding back to the stable again on a “led horse”’ 
provided for the purpose. If not a very ambi- 
tious calling, it was at least good fun, and it 
conformed to the doctor's directions. 

‘Don’t let him get behind a counter or into any 
stuffy back office,” the doctor had said to Polly. 
‘“‘Whatever he does, let it keep him in the open 
air as much as possible.’’ Dan’s rapid improve- 
ment demonstrated the wisdom of this advice. 

They did not shock the respectabilities of the 
sewing-circle by writing home exactly what the 
employment was that Dan had found. Polly’s 
merry way of talking about the boy's more 
prosaic labors lightened his heart a good deal. 
She dubbed him ‘Hercules,”’ and always spoke 
of “the Great West Stables” as ‘“‘the Augeans.” 


When, a month or two later, he got a place, at 
somewhat higher wages, errand-boy at a 
druggist’s, Polly named him ‘Mercury,”’ and 
vowed that there were wings on his heels, which 
he could not see owing to their being turned 
back. 

Meanwhile, she was doing her part as bread- 
winner, though her work had not yet proved very 
lucrative. When they first took the house Dan 
painted & sign for her: 


as 


FingE NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY 
DoNnE TO ORDER. 


But spring and summer went by and autumn 
| came, and still the sign had attracted the attention 
|of none but the impecunious class of customers 
| their neighborhood afforded. Polly had grate- 
| fully taken coarse work at low prices, but she did 
| not give up hopes of better custom. 





at the poor 

end of the town, 

was a thoroughfare for 
pleasure-parties driving to 
the great cafions, and Polly 
never saw the approach of 
a pretty turnout without 
a thrill of hope that the 
occupants might be attracted by her sign. She 
knew herself to be a quick and skilful needle- 
woman, and she thought that if she could once 
get started in well-paid work, Dan, who was 
growing stronger every day, might go on with 
his education at the Springtown College. 

She had found out that the college was an 
admirable institution, and she told herself proudly 
that Dan had such a good mind that he would not 
need to study very hard. 

One evening in September they were washing 
and wiping the supper dishes, when Polly sud- 
denly cried : 

‘Mercury, I have an idea!" 

‘‘Never saw the time you hadn't, Polly.” 

‘‘But this is a great idea, a really great one, 
because it includes all the little ones, like Milton’s 
universe in the crescent moon, don’t you remem- 
ber ?”’ 

“My goody, Polly! 
Dan was all attention. 

Now Polly, it is needless to repeat, was a young 
person of ideas; that was her strong point, and 
Dan at least considered her a marvel of ingenuity 
and invention. Their tiny sitting-room, where 
Dan slept, was a witness to her taste and origi- 
nality. 

There were picturesque shelves which he had 


But it must be a corker!"" 


| The street where their tiny cottage stood, though | 


“That's a good 


her directions; there 
with 


accordance with 
were cheese-cloth window-curtains 
boughs in place of poles; there were 
standing bottom upward for tables, one draped 
with a changeable silk skirt of her mother’s, the 
other with a moth-eaten camel’s-hair shawl. The 
crack in their only mirror was concealed by a 
kinikinick vine; a piece of turkey-red at five 
cents a yard, their one bit of extravagance, con- 
verted Dan’s cot bed into a canopy of state. 

+ ‘*What’s the latest idea, Polly ?”’ Dan asked, 
seizing a dripping handful of what they were 
| pleased to call their ‘family plate.” 

“Well, Dan, I want you to paint something 
more on my sign. Only two words; it won't 
take you long.” 

**W hat two words ?”’ 

*** Also Ideas !”’ 

Dan reflected a moment, and then 
ceeded to dance a jig of delight, wildly waving 


made in 
rustic 
barrels 


he pro- 





idea!” 
his dish-cloth about Polly's head. ‘Polly, 
| beat the world!” he cried. 

A house-painter lived next door, from whom 
Dan borrowed paint and brushes, and before they 
slept the old sign was further decorated with two 

brilliant scarlet. The 


you 


magic words done in in- 


scription now read : 
FiInE NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Done TO OrnpdER. ALSO IDEAS. 


‘Don’t vou feel scared, Polly ?’’ asked Dan, as 
he went down the path after breakfast. 

“Scared? Not I!’ She walked 
path with him. 

It was a delicious morning in late September; 
the air dry and sparkling as a jewel, the moun- 
tains baring their shoulders to the morning sun. 
The Peak had a dash of winter on his crown, but 
the barren slope of rock below looked like an 
impregnable fortress. Polly and Dan were never 
tired >f wondering at the changing moods that 
played so gloriously upon that steadfast front. 

“Seems as though they could almost see him 
from Fieldham this morning, he’s so bright,”’ 
said Polly. 

“That's so,’’ Dan agreed. ‘I say, Polly; isn’t 
he enjoying himself, though ?”’ 

“Of course he is! Isn't everybody ?” 


down the 


’ 


Then Polly to her dishes, and 


busy for an hour about the house. 


went back was 


By and by 
she sat down in the little porch, putting good, 
honest stitches into a child's frock, for the making 
of which to twenty-five 
Not very good pay for a day’s work, but ‘‘twenty- 
five-hundred-million per cent. better than noth- 
ing,’’ as she had assured the doubtful Dan. 

Life looked different to her since 
two bright had added to the sign. 
Not that it had looked otherwise than pleasant 
before; but there was so little originality in the 
idea that it had 
merited of course 
succeed ! 

In truth, she had 
when she heard one 
were riding past in a yellow buckboard, drawn by 


she was receive cents. 


very those 


words been 


scarcely 
it must 


needlework 
this 


of doing 
success, while 


there hardly hour 


two 


sat 


of 


an 


young ladies who 
a pair of ponies, read the sign, and then turn to 


her companion with a word of comment. 


“I have an idea they’ll notice it again 
when they come back this way,” Polly 
surmised. ‘But if they're going up the 


cafion, they won't come back till just as 
I'm getting dinner.” 

Sure enough, as Polly stood stirring a 
mutton stew, she heard a rap at the front 
door, Which opened into the sitting-room, 
and was never closed in pleasant weather. 
As Polly emerged from the kitchen with a 
very red face hobnobbing with the 
stove, she found the very girl of the yellow 
buckboard standing in the doorway. 


from 


“Good morning, Miss 

“Fitch. My name is Polly Fitch.” 

“What a jolly name!" said the visitor. 
“I think you must be the one with ideas.”’ 

“Yes,” “Do you want one? 
Come in and take a seat.” 

*‘T do want an idea most dreadfully,” the 


said Polly. 


young lady rejoined, taking the proffered 
chair. “I want for a 
prize for a backgammon tournament. I 


something booby 


don't suppose anybody ever heard of a 


backgammon tournament before, but it's 
going to be great fun. We are doing it 


to take the conceit out of a young man we 
know, who declares that there’s nothing in 
learn the first 
time he played it with his grandfather.” 
“And prize ?”’ Polly 
looked thoughtful for the space of sixteen 
seconds. Then she cried, “Oh, I have an 
idea! Get to whittle you a 
couple of wooden dice; then paint them 
black 


each 


backgammon that he didn’t 


you want a booby 


somebody 


sixes on 
You 


pair-o’-dice’ if you 


white and mark them with 
the six 
it 
don’t object to puns 

“What a good idea! 


each of sides of die. 


could call ‘a booby 


It’s simply perfect ' 


I wonder whom I could get to do it for 
me.” 

“Why, Dan could do it with his iack- 
knife just as well as not. If you'll come 


to-morrow morning you shall have them.” 
Accordingly, the next morning the young 
lady appeared, and was enchanted with her 

prize. 
“And how much will they be ?”’ 
“Well, I had thought of charging twenty-five 
cents for an the didn't 
anything and only took a few minutes to make.” 
Would that be 


she asked. 


idea, and dice cost us 


“Supposing we call it a dollar. 
fair ?”’ 

“T don't think they are worth a dollar!” 

“Yes, they are; I 
them for less. What a splendid idea that was of 
yours to put out that sign!” 

“IT should think it was if I could get any more 


should be ashamed to take 


customers like you!” 

**T’ll send them to you, never fear!’ 

Miss Beatrice Compton returned to her buck- 
board, a captive to Polly. 

“She's the sweetest thing,” 
“She's got eves and hair exactly of a color, a sort 


she told her mother. 


of reddish brown, and her eyes twinkle at you in 
the dearest way, and she wears her hair in the 
quaintest pug, just in the right place on her head, 
the and a 
anybody can see that. I wonder who ‘Dan’ is; 
you don’t suppose she’s married, do you ?” 

**You can’t tell,”” Mrs. Compton replied. ‘Per- 
sons in that walk of life marry very young.” 

“But, mamma, she isn't a ‘person,’ and she 
doesn’t belong to ‘that walk of life.’ She's quite 
a lady !"’ 

Miss Beatrice was as good as her word, and 
three days had not passed, when a horseman 


sort of up in air; she's lady, too; 
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stopped before the little cottage, sprang from his 
horse and looked about for a place to tie him; 
there was no hitching-post near by. 
sitting in the porch making buttonholes. 


“If you were coming in here, you’d better lead | 


him right up the walk,”’ she said, ‘‘and tie him to 
the porch post.” 


“That's a good idea!’ the young man replied, | 
“You are Miss | 


promptly acting upon the advice. 
Polly Fitch, are vou not?” 

“Yes.” 

“I knew you the minute I saw you, because 
Miss Compton described you to me!”’ 

‘Have you come for an idea ?”’ she asked, quite 
innocently, and Mr. Reginald Axton, who was 
rather sensitive, wondered whether she ‘meant 
auything.”’ On second thought he concluded that 
she did not, and began again. 

**[ got that booby prize you made.” 

‘Did vou ?”’ cried Polly, with animation. 

1 wonder whether vou were the one—"’ 
paused. 

“The one that what?" 

‘The one that thought there wasn’t anything in 
the game.”’ 

“Well, yes, I was. 
luck, and so of course I got beaten.’ 

“Of course!’’ said Polly, with a twinkle. 

“I see you’re on their side, but all the same I 
want you to help me to pay them back. 
I wanted to do something about it, and I thought 
of sending Miss Compton some flowers with a 


“Oh, 
she 


And the others had all the 


’ 


verse, and I thought perhaps you could do the 


verse. 

‘Did you expect me to furnish the idea, too ?”’ 

“Why, of course! That's why I came to you. 
I thought if you were so awfully bright, perhaps 
you could make verses.” 

Polly looked thoughtful. 


“] should charge you quite a lot for it,”’ she, 
‘“Much as a dollar, perhaps; for you know | 


said. 
writing verses is quite an accomplishment.” 

“L'll pay a dollar a line for it! I know a fellow 
who says he gets that from the magazines.” 

‘My! that’s great pay,’’ cried Polly, with 
sparkling eyes, enchanted to hear what a price 
verses brought. ‘I'll send it to you by mail.” 

“No, Ll guess I'll look in once in a while and 
see how you're getting on.” 

‘Dear me!" said Polly, ‘‘you don’t expect me 
to spend a week over it, do you? That isn’t why 
you offered such high pay ?” 

“Ohno; the quicker you got it done the more I 
should be willing to pay for it.’ He paused a 
moment. ‘And, Miss Fitch,’ he went on, ‘I 
don’t care if you make it a littke—well—a little 
soft. She deserves it, she’s such a tease! Her 
name's Beatrice,’ he added. ‘*We call her Trix, 
if that'll help you any.” 

Polly understood Mr. Reginald perfectly, and 
she dismissed him with a twinkle which promised 
Then Polly proceeded to cudgel her brain, 
while the needle went in and out, and a button- 
hole formed itself. in the firm, narrow line that 
makes of a buttonhole a work of art. 

“T wish I could rhyme words as well as I can 
stitches,"’ Polly thought to herself, as she held up 





well. 


a completed buttonhole with the honest pride of a | 


good workman. ‘Sixes—Trixes! that—heart— 
were—Trix’s! That ought to be made to go. A 
double rhyme, too! I don’t believe he expects a 
double rhyme.”’ And in and out, and in and out 
her thoughts plied round and about the two 
words, and her cheeks got quite hot with the 
pleasurable excitement of this new mental exercise. 

At last she tossed down her work, and fetching 
a piece of brown wrapping paper proceeded, with 
many erasures and tinkerings, to inscribe upon it 
the following verse : 

Were hearts the dice to play the game, 
OF no avail were double sixes; 
On every heart is but one name, 
We nought could throw but double Trixes! 

‘*Rather neat,’’ said Polly to herself. ‘Rather 
neat! Now if he were to send it with two bunches 
of roses of six each, I think it could not fail to 
make an impression. I should rather hate to 
pay another person to do this sort of thing for 
me, though,’’ she went on, with a little toss of the 
ead. Then she picked up her work and began 
again to “*rhyme buttonholes.”’ 

When Dan came home to supper he bad much 
to learn. 
which Polly repeated to 


him, but still more 


impressed by the four great silver dollars she had | 


to show; for her impatient customer had already 
called for the verses. 

“Jiminy!” cried Dan. 
earnings for some of us!"’ 

*“Yes,"’ Polly replied, demurely. ‘That's what 
Mrs. O'Toole would have paid me for sixteen 
baby-dresses. 
long run, don’t they, Dan?’ As though Polly 
knew anything about “the long run,”’ by the way! 

Before Christmas Polly was driving a pretty 
trade, not only in ideas but in sewing. She had 
in all ten dozen pocket-handkerchiefs to mark for 
Christinas customers, besides towels and table- 
linen, sheets and pillow-cases. 

People had found her out, and she had to refuse 
more than one good order for lack of time. But 
needlework alone, quick as she was in doing it, 
would have given her but a meagre income, had 
she not been able to furnish ‘‘also ideas.” 

One lady, for instance, came to ask her for an 
‘‘idea”’ for a Thanksgiving dinner, and Polly not 
only suggested the idea, but carried it out for her. 
She went about with a big basket to all the 
markets and collected perfect specimens of vege- 
tables with which to make a centrepiece for the 


‘That's most a week’s 


Polly was | 


You see | 


He was lost in wonder over the rhyme | 


Things even themselves out in the | 


r 
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| dinner-table. The dinner was given in a great | they have a terrible tussle. It aint no uncommon | of the kitchen, and in another corner a tall, old- 


house where the round dining-table would seat 
twenty-four guests. 

In this ample centre she erected her pyramid of 
fruits of the earth. There were crimson beets, 
pale yellow squashes, scarlet tomatoes, and the 
long, thin fingers of the string-bean; potatoes 
furnished a comfortable brown, which, together 
with the olive-green of the onion, harmonized 
| discordant colors; and crowning all the silken 
tassel of the corn reared its graceful crest. 

The hostess was enchanted with her table, and 
more enchanted still with the pretty decorator. 
| Polly’s fame ran through the kindly and pros- 
perous community. As Christmas drew near, 
perplexed shoppers came to her for ‘‘ideas,’’ and 


all went away content; and many a coin did she | 


add to a hoard of which Dan knew nothing. 

She never passed a jeweller’s window without 
noticing his latest novelties; she kept an eye 
upon Mexican and Indian bazaars, and Chinese 
| bric-’-brac collections; she made a study of 
| Colorado gems, and knew where the prizes lay 
| hidden; she ran through the books in the book- 
| stores; she was alert for new inventions in harness 
| decoration and bridle trimmings; she gave hints 
| for fancy-work of divers kinds. 

Mercury, meanwhile, sped about the town, 
dispensing healing, as Polly often reminded him. 
“I’m getting more than I dispense, Polly,’’ he 
would declare in return. ‘I feel so well that 
everything is a regular lark!” 

So Dan made a “‘lark’’ of his work, and trotted 
all day in his capacity of Mercury, little dreaming 
of the wealth that was accumulating for his use; 
while Polly went on with her hoarding, of which 
she made a great secret, and thought of a still 
better time coming. 
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Books should to one of these four ends conduce: 
| For wisdom, piety, delight or use. 


Selected. —Sir J. Denham, 
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NOLL’S BEAR-HUNT. 


A Small Boy’s Cold Weather Trip to the Northern Moun- 
tains, and Its Consequences. 


One bright, cold morning in November a boy 
about ten years of age might have been seen 
raking leaves in the back vard of a handsome 
residence not far from Boston Common. The 
sturdy little fellow, with curly blonde hair and 
frank blue eves, worked with a will, whistling a 
merry tune meanwhile. 

He raked the leaves into tidy little heaps, and 
occasionally stopped to look at the heaps admir- 
ingly. Presently he was interrupted by a woman's 
voice calling from an upper window : 

“Come, Noll! Come in it is time for 
school.”’ 

“© mother,” cried the boy, looking up, ‘‘how I 
wish I could finish the yard! See!’’ He pointed 
to his neat piles of leaves. 

“Yes, dear,”’ said his mother, ‘*but Brown can 
finish. Come in at once.” 

“T wish I were Brown—then I could work out- 
doors all day!’’ he muttered, as he threw down 
his rake and obeyed. 

“Oh dear, mother!’ he said, brushing his hair 
in her room. ‘I am so tired of going to school, 


now; 


and of brushing my hair and my teeth and my | 


I wish I were an 
He sees everything 


shoes and—and everything! 
errand-boy, like Jed Davis. 
there is going on, and —’”’ 
“What a silly little dreamer 
laughing. 


” 


said his mother, 


run along or he would be late. But just as he 


turned to go she caught sight of a handkerchief | 


sticking out of his pocket. 

“Oliver!’’ she said, severely. The little boy 
stopped in alarm; she always called him Oliver 
when she was displeased. 

“Oliver, that’s a nice-looking handkerchief for 
a young gentleman to carry!" 

Noll hurried up to his room and got a fresh 
one, then ran down-stairs and off to school. 


‘“‘Anybody would think it was a sin to carry a} 


dirty handkerchief!’’ he grumbled. “TI hate to 
be a young gentleman, anyway, and I hate— 
Hello, Jed!"’ He had almost run into Jed Davis, 
the errand-boy. 

‘Hello, Noll!’ returned Jed. “Going to 
school? I’m going that way myself. Say, you 
| seen bout my uncle in the paper ?”’ 

Jed drew a much crumpled newspaper from the 
| breast of his shabby coat, and read to Noll as he 
walked along a short account of a bear-hunt 
away up in Hemlock Hollow, among the moun- 
tains of northern Vermont, where Jed was born. 
His uncle, Gideon Davis, was credited in the 
account with killing a large bear. 

Noll asked many questions, which Jed an- 
swered as from an extensive knowledge of the 
subject. 


“The best way to git a bear,’’ said Jed, ‘is to | 


set a trap, and when he is ketched shoot him or 
knock him in the head. 
got the skins of five or six that he killed that way; 
got the bounty on ‘em, too.” 

“Huh!” said Noll. “Anybody could kill a 
bear after he was in a trap.”’ 

‘That shows how green you be!’’ laughed Jed. 
“Why, sometimes, after a bear is ketched, he will 
drag the trap for miles, the hunter follerin’ the 
track, and at last he generally shows fight, and 


Then she kissed him good-by, gave | 
him a handful of peppermints, and told him to | 


My Uncle Gideon has | 


their backs. 
whole skins.” 
Noll’s eyes opened wide. 


participate in a bear-hunt, the little boy could | 
have cried with envy. 

“I wish I could go, too,’’ said Noll. 

“Wal, why don’t ye go, then? Come on up| 
with me,”’ said Jed, in his jocular way. ‘‘What’s | 
ter hender? Got both pockets chuckin’ full o’ | 
| money, I'll bet.” 

“I guess my mother wouldn’t let me," said 
Nol, slowly. ‘*And besides, I have to go to 
school.” 

“What of that? 
| once in a while ?”’ 

Noll stood for a moment frowning thoughtfully. | 
At last he heaved a long sigh. 

‘*Well, I must be going along,”’ he said. 
you'll have a good time. Good-by!” 

““Good-by !’’ returned Jed; then he called after 
|him, “If you should conclude ter go—Lowell 

Depot, half-past nine to-morrer mornin’ !”’ 

Noll’s grown-up brother, of whom he was very 
| fond, was usually called Jack. To him, at lunch- 
| time, Noll gave a graphic account of the bear- | 
| hunt as set forth by Jed Davis, and to amuse his 





Don’t a feller want a vacation 


‘*Hope 


}small brother, Jack incautiously told several 
bear-stories that added to Noll's desire. Almost 


unconsciously he began to plan how he could go 
to Hemlock Hollow with Jed in the morning. 

He lay awake half the night thinking it over. 
He would borrow Jack's pistol and plenty of 
cartridges. Perhaps he would have to borrow a 
little money, say ten dollars, out of his mother’s 
drawer. She had once told him he might, if in 
sudden need, take what he wanted, and put in 
his promise to pay from his pocket-money. Yes, 
he would do this now. It would be all perfectly 
square, and perhaps he might shoot a bear and 
have bounty money to pay his mother with! 

The next morning, when Noll was ready for 
school, he gave his mother a particularly affec- 
tionate good-by. 

‘Why, Nollie, dear, what is the matter ?’’ his 
mother asked, in surprise. ‘‘Do run along to 
school or vou will be late. Are vou all nice and 
tidy ?" 

“T wonder if she would ask me that 
knew where I am going ?’” thought Noll. 

He harried out into the hall and picked up the 
bundle he had hidden there in a dark corner. 
Then he darted back to his room, snatched his 
mother’s photograph from the table, and a 
moment later was in the street. 

When he reached the Lowell Depot Jed was | 
not to be seen. This disconcerted Noll, but he} 
decided to buy his ticket, thinking that Jed would 
probably come before the train started. But he. 
did not come, and at the last moment Noll got 
aboard. He feared that if he waited something 
might put a stop to his going at all. And besides, 
he reasoned, Jed was sure to come in the after- 
noon or to-morrow. 

Late that day Noll arrived in a village where 
he must stop overnight, in order to take the stage 
for Hemlock Hollow. In the morning it was 
| snowing fast. He was delighted, and hoped the 
stage coach would be an open one so that he could 
enjoy the storm. 

It was an open one, and for a while Noll 
thought it fine; but the keen mountain air cut 
| his face, and soon his fingers and toes ached with 
jcold. For twelve long miles he suffered in 
silence. He had all he could do to keep from 
crying. It was a wretched, forlorn little boy that 
the burly stage-driver set down on Jed's Uncle 
Gideon’s doorsteps that stormy day. 

At Noll’s timid knock the door opened, and 
Jed’s Uncle Gideon appeared, with his wife, 
Aunt Sally, close behind him. Uncle Gideon 
was a large man, and had a loud, roaring voice. 

“Great Scott!’ he thundered, looking down at 
his small visitor. ‘‘Who in natur’ be you? Did 
| ye snow down ?”’ 

Please, sir, I come from Boston to—to hunt 
| bears,’ faltered Noll. 
| «To hunt bears!” How loudly he laughed! 
It seemed to Noll as if they must hear him in 
Boston. But at this point his wife pushed out 
before him. 

“Gideon Davis,’’ she said, severely, “be you 
a-goin’ ter stand there and let that child perish ? 
He’s half,froze now !” 

“Sure enough!’’ returned Uncle Gideon. 
“Come in, come in, little feller!’ He took him, 
bundle and all, under one arm, and carrying him 
in, set him down beside the kitchen stove. 

“Sally! Sally!’ he chuckled, while she took 
off Noll’s snowy outer garments. ‘Did vou hear 
him say what he had come for? Bears! He 
wouldn’t be more’n a mou’ful for a good-sized 
bear!’’ and he laughed londer than ever. 

Aunt Sally meantime was questioning Noll, 
and her astonishment grew beyond expression, 
for it turned out that Jed was not expected. 
| When his new friends understood the case, and 
when Noll had become convinced that Jed had 
| played a trick upon him, Uncle Gideon looked at 
him shrewdly, smoking meanwhile. 
| ‘Wal, wal!” he said, at last. “I dunno but 
| you'd dew ter tackle a bear. Seem ter have all- 
killin’ good grit for a youngster. Way from 
| Boston —alone—and in this weather !”’ 


if she 


After dinner Noll, now quite warm, looked 
around the place. 


There was a bed in one corner 


| done anything wrong. 


ye know. 


thing for the men to have their clo’es all tore off'n | fashioned clock inside which he was sure he could 
They’re lucky if they git away with | stand. A cupboard was full of bright blue 

| crockery and other showy ware. 
All this was very | old-fashioned fireplace, with a great black pot 
| fascinating; and when Jed finally declared his | hanging on a hook in the centre, stood an ordi- 
intention of going up to Hemlock Hollow to nary cooking-stove. 


In front of an 


Everything was strange and interesting to Noll. 


When he wanted to wash, Aunt Sally conducted 
| him through the shed to a long wooden trough 


into which the water trickled continually froma 
little spout, making a pleasant sound. 
About seven o’clock in the evening when Noll 


| began to yawn and rub his eyes, Aunt Sally 


opened the door into the ‘‘fore-room’’ where she 
had laid a great feather-bed on the floor and 
covered it with blankets and comforters. 

“Come, little man,”’ she said, “I guess you're 
tired and sleepy; I hope you'll rest well. 
your prayers and ask God to forgive ye, if you've 
I’m ’fraid your mother is 
worried ter death about ve.” 

“Oh no, I guess not,” said Noll, quickly, “I 
left a note telling her where I'd gone. That's the 
way my brother Jack did once when he went 
away in a hurry, and she never worried about 
him at all.” 

Aunt Sally’s smile at this made him feel very 
uneasy. After she left him he could not sleep. 
Was it possible that his mother would worry ? 
Had he done so very, very wrong ? 

He tossed in bed a long time, then got up and 
sat at the window. The storm was over. A full 
moon shining on the wide, snowy, rolling fields 
seemed to be gazing directly and reproachfally at 
Noll. He knelt down in the moonlight, and 
repeated his simple evening prayer, adding: 

“And dear God, do please forgive me for 
running away, and don’t let my mother be 
unhappy about me.” 

Then he got back into the puffy feather-bed and 
was soon fast asleep. 

““Wal, bub,"’ said Uncle Gideon, at the break- 
fast-table as he poured his tea into his saucer and 
twinkled at Noll. ‘Seein’ you’ve come way up 
here bear-huntin’, it would be ruther rough ter 
disapp’int ye, wouldn't it? And seein’ you don't 
lay out ter stay with us long—that is, not very 
long—I guess you’n me’ll have ter go bear- 
huntin’—wal, say ter-day.”’ 

“Now, Gideon, aint you ashamed!’ remon- 
strated Aunt Sally, helping Noll to a great slice 
of honey; “you know he can’t go to no bear- 
hunt.” 

‘“‘He’s goin’ with me this mornin’,’’ said Uncle 
Gideon, decidedly. ‘You'll put us up a bite to 
eat, and we'll start right off after breakfast—hey, 
bub!” poking Noll in the ribs hilariously. 

Noll jumped up at once. “I’m ready, sir!’’ he 
cried. “Oh, am I really going to hunt bears— 
to-day !’’ ‘Then he remembered his manners and 
said, **Please, Aunt Sally, will you excuse me, 
and I'll go and get my pistol.” 

“Oh, wal, I guess you won’t want no pistol 
ter-day,’’ said Uncle Gideon, drolly. ‘Might 
tumble over it and git hurt, ye know; ‘n’ besides, 
you'll hafter carry the dinner-basket.”’ 

For a moment Noll felt much chagrined at the 
idea of leaving his pistol behind, but he said 
nothing. He was glad to go on any terms. So 
when he had been well wrapped up by Aunt 
Sally, and the basket was ready, he took it cheer- 
fully and trotted off beside Uncle Gideon. 

“T tell ye what, bub, you come jest in the 
nick o’ time,’’ remarked Uncle Gideon. ‘Pretty 
soon the bears’ll be goin’ ter bed, for the winter. 
Season’s settin’ in uncommon early—thongh I 
doubt if this snow stays.” 

“Do the bears sleep all winter?’ asked Noll, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, as soon as cold weather fairly sets in, 
they go into caves, or into holes under big trees, 
and there they lay till spring. But they ginerally 
git fat as butter, fust; eat all the nuts they can, 
Yender holler is a master place for 
beechnuts, and so I sot the trap down there.” 

“Oh!”* cried Noll. ‘I do hope we shall find a 
bear in the trap!” 

But when they reached the great beech under 
which Uncle Gideon had left the trap, the trap 
was gone. Uncle Gideon chuckled as he looked 
at some queer zigzag tracks in the snow. 

“Ho! ho! I gness he’s ketched by one hind 
leg; he’s draggin’ the trap!” 

“That's just the way Jed said it would be!" 
Noll shouted, clapping his hands. “And now 
let's go after him, and knock him in the head! 
Come on, Uncle Gideon !”’ 

“Easy, easy,”’? laughed Uncle Gideon. 
your breath ter tramp on; no knowin’ how fur 


Say 


“Save 


| We'll have ter go.” 


They followed the trail a long distance—many 
miles Noll thought, for he became very tired. 
By and by Uncle Gideon noticed his pale face 
and lagging steps. 

“T guess you'll have to take a rest, voung one,” 
he said, anxiously. ‘But 1 hate ter give up, for 
wherever the bear is, he’s probably gittin’ farther 
‘n’ farther away every minute. But I gness I 
hadn’t orter brought vou along.” 

He looked at Noll, shook his head dubious'y, 
and then said: 

“T tell you what—s’posin’ you set down on this 
stump and rest, and I’ll climb that big pine vou 
see vender, and take a good look around. The 
country’s kinder open hereabouts, and mebby [ 
can see the bear draggin’ along somewheres.”” 

After Uncle Gideon left him, Noll sat quite still 
for a few minutes. But oh, how tired he felt! 
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Why not lie down somewhere and rest? He began | 


looking around for a place. He must not go far 
away. He meant to keep an eye on the stump 
where Uncle Gideon had left him sitting. 

But soon he forgot, and when he spied what he 
thought a capital resting-place, he did not realize 
that he had wandered far, and that the big pine 
was nowhere in sight. 

The place that Noll found was a sort of cave or 
hollow between two cleft rocks, whose slanting 
sides met overhead in a pointed roof. The opening 
was large enough for Noll to get through com- 
fortably. Inside was an accumulation of dry 
leaves and twigs—just the thing for a bed. He 
crept in, lay down, and found it so comfortable 
that he soon fell asleep. 

Noll could not have slept many minutes when 
he was suddenly awakened, and there at the 
entrance of the cave stood an enormous black 
bear! He merely grunted at first, but as Noll 
started up with a cry of fear, he growled in a way 
that made the child’s heart stand still. 

Oh, where was Uncle Gideon! Should he call ? 
No, if he did, the monster would spring upon him 
instantly. What should he do! Noll gave one 
thought of anguish to his mother and Jack, one 
helpless, silent appeal to God, then closed his eyes. 
But what? Was another bear coming? 

“Lay down, bub! Lay flat on your back!” 
came in quick, sharp tones from Uncle Gideon 
outside, and Noll instinctively obeyed. 

Crack! went Uncle Gideon’s rifle, and the bear 
fell with a snort, shot through the brain. 

“Oh! oh!’’ cried Noll, ‘“‘we’ve killed the bear, 
Uncle Gideon !”’ . 

As Noll and Uncle Gideon came in sight of the 
house on their return, brother Jack ran forward 
to meet them, for he had started for Hemlock 
Hollow as soon as Noll’s absence was known. 

After supper, as Noll and Jack sat together in 
the kitchen, Noll suddenly turned to his brother. 

*Jack,’’ he said, “I want to tell how 
awfully sorry I am because I ran away and made 
you and mother so much trouble.” 

Here he stopped in doubt. What more should 
he say? He was sorry, but he could not help 
being glad to have participated in a real bear- 
hunt. He repeated, “Jack, I’m awfully sorry, 
but—”’ and stopped again. 

Jack smiled and took him on his knee. **But 
you are glad the bear didn't eat you,”’ he said, 
and Noll knew he was understood. 

Noll is a grown-up man now, but seldom a 
winter passes that he does not send some gift to 
Uncle Gideon and Aunt Sally, in remembrance of 
their kindness to a foolish, little runaway boy. 


you 
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SHAKESPEARE, THE BOY. 


By Professor W. J. Rolfe. 


In Four Parts.—Part III. 


His Life at Home.—The Plain Food and Plain Living 
of the Time. — Some * Luxuries.’ 


The house in Henley Street in which William 
Shakespeare was probably born and spent his 
early years has undergone many changes; but, 
as carefully restored in recent years and reverently 
preserved for a national memorial of the poet, its 
appearance now doubtless not materially 
different from what it was in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. 

There are a few houses of the same period 
and the same class still standing in Stratford 
and its vicinity which, according to the highest 
antiquarian authority, are almost unaltered from 
their original form and finish. Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps mentions one in particular in the Rother 
Market, ‘‘the main features of which are certainly 
in their original state,’ and the sketches of the 
interior given by him closely resemble those of 
the Shakespeare house. 

There was little of what we should regard as 
comfort in these picturesque old houses, with 
their great black beams checkering the outer 
walls into squares, their small, many- 
paned windows, their low ceilings and 
rude interior woodwork, their poor 
and scanty furniture. 

Chimneys had but just come into 
general use in England, and though 
John Shakespeare’s house had one, 
the dwellings of many of his neighbors 
were still unprovided with them. In 
1582, when William was eighteen vears 
old, an order was passed by the town 
council that “*Walter Hill, dwelling 
in Rother Market, and all the other 
inhabitants of the borough, shall, 
before St. James’s day, 30th April, 
make sufficient chimneys,”’ under pain 
of a fine of ten shillings. 

This was intended as a precaution 
against fires, the frequent occurrence 
of which in former years had been mainly due 
to the absence of chimneys. 

William Harrison, in 1577, referring to things 
in England that had been ‘‘marvellously changed 
within the memory of old people,’ includes ‘the 
multitude of chimneys lately erected, whereas in 
their young days there were not above two or 
three, if so many, in most uplandish towns of 
the realm, but each one made his fire against a 
reredos in the hall, where he dined and dressed 
his meat.”’ 

Of the furniture in these old houses we get an 
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idea from inventories of the period that have 
come down tous. We have, for instance, such a 
list of the household equipment of Richard Arden, 
Shakespeare’s maternal grandfather, who was a 
wealthy farmer; and another list of such property 
belonging to Henry Field, tanner, a neighbor and 
friend of John Shakespeare, who was his chief 
executor. 

From these and similar inventories we find that 
the only furniture in the hall, or main room of 
the house,—often occupying the whole of the 
ground floor,—and the parlor, or sitting-room, 
when there was one, consisted of two or three 
chairs, a few joint-stools,—that is, stools made of 
wood jointed or fitted together, as distinguished 
from those more rudeiy made,—a table of the 
plainest construction, and possibly one or more 
‘painted cloths’’ hung on the walls. 





Shakespeare's House 

These painted cloths were cheap substitutes for 
the tapestries with which great mansions were 
adorned, and they were often found in the 
cottages of the poor. The paintings were generally 
crude representations of Biblical stories, together 
with maxims or mottoes, which were sometimes on 
scrolls, or “labels,” proceeding from the mouths 
of the characters. 

Shakespeare refers to these cloths several times ; 
for instance, in ‘‘As You Like It,’ where Jaques 
says to Orlando: ‘You are full of pretty answers ; 
have you not been acquainted with goldsmiths’ 
wives and conned them out of rings ?’’-—referring 
tu the mottoes, or ‘*posies,’’ as they were called, 
often inscribed in finger-rings. Orlando replies: 
“Not so; but I answer you right painted cloth, 
from whence you have studied your questions.”’ 

Falstaff, in the First Part of **King Henry 
3 re that his recruits are 
Lazarus in the painted cloth.” 

In an anonymous play, “No Whipping nor 
Tripping,” printed in 1601, we find this passage 


says “ragged as 


Read what is written on the painted cloth: 

Do no man wrong; be good unto the poor; 
Beware the mouse, the maggot, and the moth, 
And ever have an eye unto the door, ete. 

When carpets are mentioned in these invento- 
ries, they are coverings for the tables, not for the 
floors, which, even in kings’ palaces, were strewn 
vith rushes. Grumio, in “The Taming the 
Shrew,”’ sees ‘‘the carpets laid’’ for supper on. his 
master’s return home. A Stratford inventory of 
1590 mentions ‘‘a carpet for a table.”’ 

Carpets were also used for window-seats, but 
were seldom placed on the floor except to kneel 
upon, or for other special purposes. 

The bedroom furniture was equally rude and 
scanty, though better than it had beer. when the 
old folk of the time were young. Harrison says: 


of 
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“Our fathers, and we ourselves, have lien full 
oft upon straw pallets covered only with a sheet, 
under coverlets made of dagswain or hopharlots 
{coarse, rough cloths], and a good round log 
under their heads instead of a bolster. If it 
were that our fathers or the good man of the house 
had a mattress or flock-bed, and thereto a sack of 
chaff to rest his head upon, he thought himself to 
be as well lodged as the lord of the town, so well 
were they contented.” 

But feather beds had now come into use, 
with pillows and ‘flaxen sheets,’ and other 
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comfortable appliances. Henry Field had ‘one 
bed-covering of vellow and green’ among 
household goods. 

Kitchen utensils and table-ware had 
improved within the memory of the old inhabi- 
tant, though still rude and 
Harrison notes “the exchange of treen [wooden] 
platters into pewter, and 
silver or tin.” 

He adds: 
stuff in old time that a 
four pieces of pewter 
peradventure a salt 
but now they had plenty of pewter, with perhaps 


his 
likewise 


simple enough. 


wooden spoons Into 
were all sorts of treen 
should hardly tind 
which Was 


“So common 
man 
of 


in a good farmer’s house ;"’ 


one 


a silver bowl and salt-cellar, and a dozen silver 
spoons. 
The table linen was hempen for common use, 


but flaxen for special occasions, and the napkins 





were of the same materials. These 

napkins, towels, they 
sometimes called, were for wiping the 
hands after eating with the fingers, forks 
as yet unknown England 
Elizabeth is the tirst roval 


or were 


as 


being 
except as a curiosity. 


in 


personage in the country who is known to have 
had a fork, end it is doubtful whether she used 
it. It was not until the middle of the seventeenth 
century that forks were used even by the higher 
classes, and silver forks were not introduced until 
about 1814. 

Thomas Coryatt, in his “‘Crudities,"’ published 
in 1611, only five vears before Shakespeare died, 
of Italy ’ 
where they appear to have been invented in the 
fifteenth century. S 

“The Italian, and also most strangers, do always 
at their meals use a little fork when they do cut 
their meat. For while with their knife, which 
they hold in one hand, they cut the meat out 
of the dish, they fasten the fork, which they hold 
in their other hand, upon the same dish; so that 


gives an account of the use forks in 


He says: 


whosoever he be that, sitting in the company of 
others at meals, should inadvisedly touch the dish 
of meat with his fingers, from which all the table 
do cut, he will 
company, as having transgressed the laws of good 


give occasion of offence unto the 


manners.” 

Coryatt adds that he himself “thought good to 
imitate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting 
of meat,”’ not only while he was in Italy, but 
after he came home to England, where, however, 
he was sometimes ‘‘quipped’* for what his friends 
regarded as a foreign affectation. 

The dramatists of the time also refer contempt- 
uously to **your fork-carving traveller ;"’ and one 
clergyman preached against the use of forks, ‘‘as 
being an insult to Providence not to touch one’s 
meat with one’s fingers!" 

Towels, except for table use, are rarely noticed 
in inventories of the period, and when mentioned 
Neither are 
wash-basins often referred to, except 


are specified as ‘‘washing towels.”’ 


in lists of articles used by barbers. 
Bullein, in his 
Health,’’ published about 1558, says: 
‘**Plain people in the country use sel- 
dom their 
appeareth by their filthiness, and as 
very few times comb their heads.”’ 


“Government of 


times to wash hands, as 


Their betters were none too partic- 
ular in these matters, and in personal 


cleanliness generally. Baths are sel- 





dom referred to in writings of the 
time, except for the treatment of 
certain diseases. 

Reference has already been made 
to the use of rushes for covering floors. 
It was thought to be a piece of 
unnecessary luxury on the part of 
Wolsey when he caused the rushes 
at Hampton Court to be changed every day. 
From a letter of Erasinus to Doctor Francis, 
Wolsey’s physician, it would appear that the 
lowest layer of rushes—the top only being 

renewed—was sometimes unchanged for vears, 
the letter says “twenty vears,”’ which seems 


hardly credible,—becoming a receptacle for beer, 
grease, fragments of victuals and other organic 
matters. 
Perfumes 
odors that resulted from this filthiness. Burton, 
in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’’ 1621, 


were used for neutralizing the foul 


Says: 


1 
“The smoke of juniper is in great request 
with us at Oxford, to sweeten our chambers.’ 


From the correspondence of the Ear! of Shrews- 
bury with Lord Burleigh, during the confinement 


of Mary Queen of Scots at Sheffield Castle, in 
1572, we learn that she - was to be removed for tive 
or six days, ‘to cleanse her chambers, being kept 


very uncleanly.” 


The food of the common people was better the 


in some respects than it is nowadays, and bette 


than it was in Continental countries. Harrison 


says that whereas what he calls **white meats 

milk, butter and cheese—were in old times the 
food of the upper classes, they were in his time 
‘only eaten by the poor,’ while all other classes 


ate flesh, fish and ‘‘wild and tame fowls.” 
Wheaten | little 
except to the rich, the bread of the poor 


ywread, however, was known 
being 
made of rve or barley, and in times of scarcity of 
beans, Oats and even acorns. 
lea and coffee had not vet been introduced into 
It 
is rather surprising to learn that from twenty to 
thirty thousand tuns of home-grown wine were 
then made in the country. 
Of foreign thirty 
fifty-six of light were to be had in London. 
to a 


England, but wine was abundant and cheap. 


of and 


The 
shilling a 


wines, kinds strong 


ranged from eightpence 


The drink of the common people, how- 


price 
gallon. 
ever, Was beer, which was generally home-brewed 
and cheap withal. 

country clergyman with 
tells 
brewed two hundred gallons at a cost of twenty 


Harrison, who was a 


forty pounds a year, how his good wife 


shillings, or less than three halfpence a gallon. 
When nobody drank water, and the only subst 
tute for malt liquors was milk, the consumption 
of beer was of course enormous. 


The meals were buttwoaday. Harrison savs 


‘Heretofore there hath been much more time 
spent in eating and drinking than commonly is 
in these days, for whereas of old we had break- 
fasts in the forenoon, beverages or nuntions 
[luncheons] after dinner, and thereto rear-suppers 
{late or second suppers] generally when it was 
time to go to rest, now these odd repasts—thanked 
be God—are very well left, and each one in 
manner—except here and there some young, 


hungry stomach that cannot fast till dinner-time 
contenteth himself with dinner and supper only.” 
Of the he “With us the 
nobility, gentry students do ordinarily 
to 


afternoon, 


times of meals SAVS: 


and goto 
supper at 
The 


merchants dine and sup seldom before twelve at 


dinner at eleven before noon, and 


five, or between five and six at 


noon and six at night, especially in London. 


The husbandmen dine also at high noon, as they 
call it, and sup at seven or eight; but out of the 
term in our universities the scholars dine at ten. 


As for the poorest sort, they generally dine and 


sup when they may, so that to talk of their order 
of repast it were but needless matter.”’ 

Rising at four or tive in the morning, as was 
the custom with the common people, and going 
without food, must have 
hard the 


stomachs” of which Harrison speaks so contempt- 


until ten or even noon 


been for other than “young, hungry 
uously. 

In the sixteenth century children of the middle 
1 he 


‘Books of Nurture,’’ published at that time, give 


and upper classes were strictly brought up. 


minute directions for the behavior of boys like 
William at home, at school, at church and else- 
where. These manuals were generally in doggerel 
verse, and several of them have been edited by 


Dr. F. J. Furnivall for the Early English Text 
Society. 

Among them is one by Francis Seager,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1557, entitled **The Schoole 
of Vertue, and booke of good Nourture for 
Chyldren and youth to learne their dutie by.” 
Another is “‘The Boke of Nurture, or Schoole of 
good maners for men, servants and children,” 
compiled by Hugh Rhodes, of which at least five 


editions were printed between 1554 and 1557. 
The “Schoole Vertue” thus, 
spelling being modernized : 


ot begins the 


First in the morning when thou dost awake 

To God for his grace thy petition then make; 

This prayer following use daily to say, 

rhy heart lifting up; thus begin to pray 
A prayer of eighteen lines follows, with direc- 
Then 
thou 


tions to repeat the Lord’s Prayer after it. 
thy self 
risest, and in apparelling thy body.” 

The child to carefully, 
washing his hands and combing his head. When 
he goes down-stairs he is to salute the family ; 


come rules “how to order when 


is rise early, dress 


Down from thy chamber when thou shalt go, 

Thy parents salute thou, and the family also.” 
Elsewhere, politeness out-of-doors is enjoined 
‘Be free of cap [taking it off to his elders) and 

full of courtesy.” 
At 
parents, 


first duty is to wait his 


meals his upon 


after saying this grace: 


Give thanks to God with one accord 

For that shall be set on this board. 

And be not careful what to eat, 

ro each thing living the Lord sends meat; 
For food He will not see you perish, 

But will you feed, foster, and cherish; 
fake well in worth what He hath sent, 


At this time be therewith content, 
Praising God 
He is then to make low courtesy, saving, ‘Much 
good may it do you!"’ and if he is big enough, 


he is to bring the food to the table. 

In filling the dishes he must take care not to get 
them so full as to spill anything on his parents 
clothes. He 1s tohave spare trenchers and napkins 
ready for guests, to see that all are supplied with 
the 


‘bread and drink,”’ and that the ‘‘voiders” 
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baskets or vessels into which bones are thrown— 
are often emptied. 

When the course of meat is over he is to clear 
the table, cover the salt, put the dirty trenchers 
and napkins into a voider, sweep the crumbs into | 
another, place a clean trencher before each person, 

on with’ fruit, with biscuits or 
caraways” [comfits containing caraway seeds, 
which were considered favorable to digestion, and 
according to a writer on health, in 1595, ‘“‘surely 
very good for students’’], also wine, “if any there 


and set “cheese 


were,” or beer. 


The meal ended, he is to remove the cloth, 


turning in each side and folding it up carefully; ‘a | 
clean towel then on the table to spread,” and bring | 


basin and ewer for washing the hands. He now! 
clears the table again, and when the company rise, 
he must not “forget his duty: “Before the table 
make thou low curtsy.” 


The boy can now eat his own dinner, and equally | 


minute directions are given as to his behavior 
while doing it. He is not to break his bread, but 
“cut it fair,” not to fill his spoon too full of soup, 
nor his mouth too full of meat— 

Not smacking thy lips as commonly do hogs, 

Nor gnawing the bones as it were dogs. 

Such rudeness abhor, such beastliness fly, 

At the table behave thyself mannerly. 

He must keep his fingers clean with a napkin, 
wipe his mouth before drinking, and be temperate 
in eating—‘‘For ‘measure is treasure,’ the proverb 
doth say.” 


Space would fail to quote from the directions | 


“how to behave thy selfin talking with any man”— 
very minute and specific, even to keeping “the 
body upright, thy feet just together, thy hands in 
like plight,” and so on—or “how to order thy self 


being sent of message’—rules that would form a | 
g £ 


good code for modern messenger-boys—or the 


admonitions “against the horrible vice of swear. 
ing,” and “filthy talking,” and “lying.” All are 
sound and sensible, though quaintly put. 
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HOW TO GROW PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 


In Three Parts. — Part III. 


BY PROFESSOR B. M. WATSON, JR., 


Bussey Institution, Harvard University. 


What to Select.—Small Trees and Foliage Plants. — 
Flowering Plants.— What Treatment they Require. 


There is much to say of the selection of plants, 
not only about what kinds should be chosen, but | 
also, it will be seen, as to the varying treatment | 
required by different varieties. 

In the first place, as it seems to me, the best plan | 
for satisfactory results with house plants should | 
be to select a certain number of those most likely | 
to thrive under the disadvantages with which they | 
must contend, namely, heat, dust, insects and lack 
of moisture. We find such among the palms, 
rubber-trees, dracwnas and their allies, and among 
ferns. They will not bloom, but they will make a 
beautiful mass of green, into which flowering 
plants can be introduced from time to time. 

In other words, let the general plan be a collec 








tion of foliage plants corresponding to the grass | 


and trees in summer out-of-doors. Then buy, if 
you cannot grow, plants in bloom instead of cut 
flowers; let these be your winter flower-garden. 

In this country the demand for potted plants in 
bloom is small, but the growers would readily 
respond to any such call, and the prices would be 
within the reach of all. Even now they are no 
more expensive than cut flowers, if you can go toa 
greenhouse instead of a flower store. Plants are 
really much cheaper, for while cut flowers, say 
chrysanthemums, would last a week, the flowering 
plant might lasta month. The difference is some. 
times even greater; muclr depends upon the care 
bestowed. 

Some flowering plants can be grown in the house, 
but when we come to them I shall advise that they 
be kept out of the living-rooms until they show 
their lowers. The regular occupants of the parlor, 
dining-room and library must give pleasure by 
their form and foliage. 

Perhaps the india-rubber tree deserves notice 
first. Its proper name is Ficus elastica,. It is a 
native of the tropics,—the East Indies,—and was 
introduced into cultivation in the early part of the 
present century. It is a fig, and occasionally, on 
well-grown plants, can be seen the curious little 
green fruits, which seldom mature. Its beauty 
lies in its fine habit of growth, and its large, bright, 
glossy green leaves. 

It can be grown as a single stem, well clothed 


with leaves from the pot until it touches the 
ceiling; then, if so desired, the upper half may be 
cut off, and for years it can be growrm as a 


branching plant with a round-headed top, almost 
as if it were a different kind of tree. 

It is so tough that, provided the soil does not 
become dry, it will succeed in almost any situation 
in the house. A window is the best place, but it 
will grow in a corner of the room, or in an entry, 
far away from direct light. I know one tall plant 
which stands at the foot of the stairs in a hall, 
carrying its head up into the second story, where 
it is encouraged to branch, and so a large and fine 
specimen is obtained. 

In summer these plants should be kept on the 
piazza, or plunged in the ground. Shade or sun. 
shine make no difference, if the plants be well 
watered; water in abundance they must have, 
otherwise the leaves drop off. They are hard to 
kill, but care in watering makes the difference 
between good and poor specimens. 

When they become too tall or broad for the room, 
they may, be cut back—that is, the top or side 
branches removed with the knife. 
done in spring, just before growth begins, when | 
the new leaves at the end of the branches begin to 
open. If you have a large plant, say six or seven 
feet high, and healthy, you can make rubber on a | 
small scale. Prick the stem near the base with a | 
needle; a white gum will exude which, if warmed 
by rubbing between the fingers, will soon change | 
into rubber, as is shown by its elasticity. 

The banian-tree, another species of fig, can also 
be grown in the house. It has smaller leaves, and | 


a more compact growth than the rubber-tree. In | 


This should be | 
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the greenhouse it sometimes shows its curious | kerosene and furnaces were introduced; in other | bear the other’s sorrows, each sharing the other’s 


aérial roots. 
this genus are good house plants, but they are not | 
all easily obtained. 

?alms rank next in importance. First, for our 
purpose, in this large family come the fan palms, 
Livistona sinensis—the reader must suffer the 
Latin names; by these only can plants be surely 
identified. Nevertheless, I shall give the common 
names when there are any. 

This palm has the large leaves with which you 

| are familiar in the palm-leaf fan, but not of the 
same color. When alive they are bright green and 
glossy. Young plants in six-inch pots are good to | 
begin with, and may be kept a long time, shifting 
into larger pots every year or two as they increase 
in size. Be careful not to use too large a pot, | 
however; do not make the change until the old one 
| is full of roots. 
Other good fan palms with more deeply divided | 
| leaves are Conypha australis, Chamerops excelsa 
| and Chamerops Fortunii. I do not know any 
common name for the first two, but the last is 
called the Chusan palm. All are fine plants, and 
easily resist the vicissitudes of life in dwelling- 
houses. 

The date palm grows well indoors, but does not 
make so handsome a plant as some of its near 
relations. There are no common names, but 
Phenix reclinata and Phenix rupicolor are both 
worthy a high place on our list, and make a} 
pleasing contrast to the fan palms. Unlike these, 
the leaves are long, and divided like a feather; | 
pinnate is the technical term, while the fan palm 
would be called palmate, from the resemblance of 
the form of the leaf to the hand. 

Seaforthia elegans, Cocos Weddeliana, a variety of 
the cocoanut palm, Areca rubra and others might 
be added to the list, but they are more expensive 
and less easy to manage. The fan palms and date 
palms are best for beginners. 

The sago palm is not really a palm, but a cycad. 
It is an excellent house plant, making a fine spread 
of graceful, pinnate leaves. It is easily cared for, 
if a little extra attention is bestowed when the new 
leaves are pushing forth. At that time extreme 
dryness is apt to retard growth. 

Young plants make the best appearance if placed 
upon a stand; but the older specimens, when large 
enough to grow in a tub, look better standing on 
the floor. 

There are two plants similar to palms in general 





| 








| 
| 


| they must be kept in the entries or in the unoccu- 


| house plants, if the above advice is followed. 


| of beauty. 


more moist. We can grow them ourselves, but 


! 
| 
| 
pied bedrooms, where the temperature is lower or 
fresh air more abundant. They may be brought | 
into the living-rooms when in bloom, but their stay 
must be short. After they have flowered, put 
them back in the cool rooms, in which they thrive 
best. 

The also are good flowering 
It is 
hardly possible to grow them in the parlor or 
dining-room, but up-stairs, say in an attic, which 
the frost never enters, they may be kept from 
October until February, or later; then, when the | 
flowers begin to show color, bring them into the 
parlor, and for a week or twu they will be a blaze 


Indian azaleas 


After the flowers perish, carry the plants back, 
and keep them cool until the weather in May and 
June allows you to keep them out-of-doors. No | 
success can be obtained with them without careful 
watering. 

Flowering plants which may be introduced from | 
time to time, but which cannot be easily grown in 
the house, are chrysanthemums in the autumn | 
and early winter, followed by cyclamen, Roman | 
hyacinth, paper-white narcissus, lily of the valley | 
and canary broom or cytisus. 

Begonias and callas are both flowering and | 
foliage plants, and may be kept all winter with a | 
little extra care in watering; both like warmth, but | 
they must have a moist atmosphere to do well. | 
For plentiful flowers, they require also direct | 
sunlight. | 

Late autumn and early winter are the seasons | 
poorest in blossoms. As the days lengthen, the | 
variety of flowering plants possible to obtain 
becomes more numerous. Primroses, violets, | 
freesias, ixias, alliums, fuchsias, mahernias, helio- 
tropes can be added to our list, and Dutch bulbs of 
many sorts can be procured. 

Dutch bulbs, hyacinths, tulips, narcissus and 
crocus can be grown at home without much trouble. | 
The story isa simple one, but too long to tell now. | 
With the aid of a cool cellar or a cold frame, the | 
windows filled with the foliage plants named above | 
may be turned into a gay mass of bright bloom. 

One word more of caution. There is always a 





to take up plants which have been growing in the 


appearance, which are admirable house plants. | garden beds all summer. The common scarlet 


They have no English names, but one is Curculigo 
recurvata, the other Aspidistra lurida. They not 
only look like palms, but should be treated in 
much the same way. They grow more rapidly, 
and therefore need shifting into larger pots more 
frequently. Unlike the palms, both these plants 
may bloom in the house,,when growing in seven or 
eight-inch pots, when they are three or four years 
old. 

The flowers are not showy, but may be interest- 
ing. The curculigo has yellow flowers—a little 
curved spike, hence the name _ recurvata—just 
above the ground. The aspidistra flowers just 
under the surface of the soil; it requires sharp 
eyes to see this, but the bloom is not small, and of 
a peculiar dull red or purple color, from which the 
name /uriqg comes. Both bloom in February or | 
March with ordinary treatment. 

The draceenas and cordylines are plants with a | 
tuft of long, lily-like leaves on the top of a stiff | 
stem, which lengthens with increasing age. They 
are not so good as the other plants named above, 
but they serve to make a pleasant variety. The 
same can be said of century plants, of which there 
are many species and varieties. All thrive in hot, 
dry rooms. 

So, too, do many kinds of cactus; and from these 
we may expect flowers. But they lack the charm 
of foliage, nor are they graceful; and being 
covered with prickles, are rough to handle. The 
century plants and cactuses will withstand neglect, 
which few plants will, in their regular water 
supply; they will do without water for days. In 








of onée a day, unless the room is very warm, or 
unless they are growing. 

Several ferns succeed in the house. One, the 
sword fern, is now common, and sometimes fine 
specimens are seen with fronds, or leaves, a yard 


from the centre of the plant. Like the india-rubber 
tree, this will grow away from the light. The 
window is the best position for it, but it thrives 
where direct sunshine never reaches it. 

The maiden-hair ferns are more difficult to 
manage, but good plants are not infrequently 
found in houses. They need more care in water. 
ing, and must be kept clear of insects. It is well 
to know that in allferns the fronds naturally turn 
yellow, and die when their growth is completed. 
It is never advisable, however, to cut off all the 
heaves at once. The growth is gradual, so is the 
decay ; so, too, should be the removal of the drying 
leaves. 

Foliage plants which can be grown, but with 
which more care is required, are Grevillia robusta ; 





fact, it is better to water them once a week instead | 


or more in length drooping gracefully outward | 





Pandanus utilis, the screw pine; Phormium tenaz, 
the New Zealand flax; Papyrus antiquorum, the | 
papyrus of ancient Egypt; some bamboos, and | 
various kinds of Pittosporum. | 

The English ivy is the best vine for the house. 
It should be well established in a pot in spring, and | 
| allowed to grow in the open air all summer, trained 

to a stake or over a trellis. Before cold weather 

comes, if possible before the furnace fires are 
lighted, bring it into the house, and put where you 
please. It will grow trained over the window, or 
over a picture on the opposite side of the room. 
All the care needed is plenty of water and a little 
| Cleaning, say once a month, to keep it free from 
dust and insects. If the seale comes, unless 
checked immediately it is very hard to clean; it is 
better, perhaps, to throw away the plants and 
begin anew. 

Other good vines are the German ivy, Madeira 
vine and nasturtiums; but these must have more 
light, and the last named will succeed only in very 
sunny windows in a fairly cool room. 

Among plants which combine flowers and foliage | 
may be named Daphne odora, Laurustinus, Olea 
Jfragrans and oleander. These are the old-fashioned | 





| 
temptation, just before the early frost in autumn, | 
| 
| 


| geranium offers a good example of what not to do 
| here. 


Plants need a period of rest. The hardy trees 
and shrubs rest all winter long, compelled by cold 
weather. If you dig up your geranium, put it ina 
pot and place it in a growing temperature, you do | 
not give it this opportunity to lie dormant for a 
time. You expect too much, namely, that the 
plant which has been growing all summer shall 
now grow all winter. The fact that successful 
growth follows sometimes does not alter the case. 

The better way is to grow another set of plants 
in pots all summer; the florist’s expression is, ‘to 
half-starve them during the hot weather.” He 
keeps them in small pots, gives them just water 





| enough to prevent serious injury, and repots them 


in September and October, at the same time 


| bringing them into the genial atmosphere of his 


greenhouse. 

The plants have really rested during what is, in 
most cases, the growing season; but owing to this 
treatment, they are prepared to make good growth 


during the winter, when naturally they would be | 


atrest. The amateur should follow the professional 
example. 
——_—_+oo—__—_ 


SOPHRONY’S .SQUASHES. 


How an untimely Frost warmed two Hearts. 


Miss Abigail Hooper put on both pairs of glasses 
—she always used two pairs to determine the 
temperature—and went to the door. The bright 
October day was waning, it was very still, and the 
air was crisp and keen. 

“There’s going to be a heavy frost,” said Miss 
Abigail to herself, “or I’m mistaken. We'll catch 
it hard here in the hollow. There’s my tomatoes 
and grapes and squashes all out. I shall have to 
fly round, that’s a fact.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she put on her 
hood and shawl and went to work vigorously. 
The tomatoes were soon picked, and ranged in a 


gay red and green and yellow row on the sills of | 


the shed windows. Then she tugged out al! the 
old coverings she could find, to protect the grapes 
and squashes. 

While she was at work, Seth Benton leaned over 
the fence and watched her. 

“Jack Frost don’t ketch you a-nappin’, hey, 
Miss Abigail? I told my wife to kiver things up 
to-night, if she wanted to save ’em. Sh’d think 
you’d be lonesome, seein’ as how you can’t see no 
light from your house but Miss Sophrony’s, and 
she bein’ gone.” 

“Didn’t know she was gone,” said Miss Abigail, 
shortly, drawing a meal-bag, like a nightcap, over 
a big round squash. 

“Bless me!” said Seth, with a gleam of interest 
in his eyes; “didn’t you know that her brother 


Joseph, that lives down in Schooduc, was took | 


with inflammatory rheumatiz the worst way, and 
Miss Sophrony was sent for day before yesterday? 
I know you two don’t hitch hosses together now, 
but I supposed you’d heard that.” 

Miss Abigail manifested no interest in this piece 


of intelligence, and Seth, a little piqued, soon 
moved on. 
At last the long, cold task was completed. Miss 


Abigail went in, filled her stove with wood till the 
fire crackled and roared cheerily in her little 
kitchen, and had her tea. Then she sat down to 


| her evening knitting. 


How glad she was that her garden treasures 
were safe! Her face grew hard as she thought of 
Miss Sophronia’s garden, among whose squashes 
Jack Frost would revel that night. 

There were bitter feelings between Miss Sophro- 
nia and Miss Abigail. Until recently they had 
always been warm friends. From childhood they 


plants which our grandmothers grew before gas, | had grown up beside each other, each helping to 


Almost all the evergreen species of | words, the rooms were much cooler, and the air | joys. And when, later, the other members of the 


two families had died, or had gone away to form 
new homes, the two lonely, undemonstrative 
women came to be very much to each other. 

It was a slight thing which caused the trouble 
between them—a word carelessly spoken by one 
about the other, and carried to her, changed and 
exaggerated, by a gossiping neighbor. It might 
easily have been settled at first, but many a 
“friend” was ready to add fuel to the flame 
already kindled, until at last the lifelong friends 
passed each other with averted glances and bitter- 
ness in their hearts. 

So that night, in her cheerful 
Abigail, rocking violently to and 
herself that she did not care in the 
Miss Sophronia’s squashes. 

Nevertheless, she got up and looked out of her 
bedroom window, from which she could see Miss 
Sophronia’s house, sharply outlined against the 
moonlit sky. There was no light in the house. Its 
owner had not returned. 

Miss Abigail resumed her knitting, but somehow, 
try as she would to prevent it, thoughts of the 
unprotected squashes would be uppermost in her 
mind. Last year her own were a failure, and she 
remembered that Miss Sophronia had divided with 
her. They used to make squash-pies together. 
She could crimp the edges daintily, but no one 
could mix the filling of squash and eggs and cream 
and sugar and spices into such a savory, delectable 
compound, as Miss Sophronia. 

Half-dozing in her warm kitchen, there came 
again to Miss Abigail’s memory—and her heart 
grew strangely soft with the memory—the fragrance 
of those pies. She rose and went half-way across 
the room, toward the oven, to turn the golden 
beauties. Then remembering herself, she went to 
the door instead. 

How sharp the air was! Little vegetation could 
withstand that deadly breath. She shivered, and 
shut the door. 

How often she had seen Miss Sophronia in her 
garden, with her rheumatic old back bent, picking 
buds and hoeing weeds. It did seem a pity to lose 
those squashes now, after all that work. And 
almost before Miss Abigail knew it, she had put on 
| her hood and shawl, and with her remaining bags 
had started to cover the squashes. 

She told herself, over and over again, on her 
way, that it was not because she felt one whit more 
friendly to Miss Sophronia, but just because she 
“hated to see things spoil.”” She mentally resolved 
to get up very early in the morning and uncover 
the squashes, before any one saw them. 

The little red house looked lonely with the moon- 
light falling upon it. The garden gate broke the 
silence with a loud click as she opened it, and she 
started, half-guiltily. Feeling her way among the 
luxuriant vines, she found the squashes—fat fellows 
they were. 

Miss Abigail’s bags did not suffice. After her 
coverings were all used, four fine squashes re- 
mained unprotected. She bethought her of a pile 
of ragged old quilts, which Miss Sophronia had 
always kept in a corner of the shed for just such 
purposes. They would save her tired feet the 
walk to her house and back. 

The shed was closed by a stake set against the 
door. She forced the stake away and entered. A 
stream of moonlight went in before her, and 
showed her the pile of coverings in their accus- 
tomed corner, at the farther end of the shed. 

Stumbling over the wood, Miss Abigail reached 
them, and was about to pull down the uppermost 
covering when, from somewhere in its depths, she 
| heard a faint mew. 
| “Why, that sounds like Abimelech!” she said to 
herself. “Bim! Bim!” 
| Sureenough! From a snug little hollow in the 
| quilts, Abimelech, her favorite cat, whom she had 
| not seen for two whole weeks, crawled sleepily 
out. A flash of indignation shot into Miss A bigail’s 
heart. It looked as if. Miss Sophronia had been 
keeping him a prisoner out of spite to his mistress. 

She lifted the pretty creature in her arms, and as 
she did so, she saw that one of his legs was very 
skilfully bound toa splint, and carefully bandaged. 
The pressure of her hand upon it brought forth a 
| fierce growl from Abimelech, in the midst of his 
purring. 

Just then a shadow fell across the moonlight, 
there was an exclamation of surprise, and Miss 
Sophronia, with the door-stake in her hand, peered 
sautiously in. 

“Who’s here?” she cried, in a voice which was 
meant to sound very brave, but which had a 
| tremble in it, nevertheless. ‘“Who’s a-thievin’ on 
| my premises?” 


kitchen, Miss 
fro, said to 
least about 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“’Taint no thieves. It’s just me— Abigail 
Hooper.” 
“Abigail! Well, what are you here for? What 


are you doing here in my shed?” Miss Sophronia 
stood grimly erect and stern. 
“Well, Sophrony,” Miss Abigail’s voice was 

softer than usual, as she stroked Bim’s fur, “I 
| knew there’d be a frost, and so I thought I’d run 
| over and cover up your squashes, ’cause I don’t 
| like to see things spoil. My meal-bags didn’t hold 
| out, so I thought I’d come in and get some of your 
| quilts in the corner, and I found Abimelech. I 

haven’t seen him for a fortnight. How came he 
| here, Sophrony ?” 
| Miss Sophronia’s stake had fallen from her hand, 
and the old voice lost something of its sharpness 
as she answered: 

“I found him down by the garden wall, with a 
stone rolled onto his leg, that held him. His leg 
was broken. I don’t like cats, you know, but I 
don’t like to see things suffer; so I did it up for 
him, and took care of it. I kept him in the house 
till I went away, and then I put him in here, so’s 
to have it get strong before he used it much. It’s 
most well now, I guess. My brother was a little 
more comfortable, so I came home to look after 
| the squashes, and see if Abimelech had eaten his 
milk and meat that I set out for him. I’m obliged 
to you for thinking o’ the squashes, Abigail. I 
should have hated to lose ’em.” 

Neither spoke for some time, but somehow, in 
the silence, two withered old hands found their 
way to each other, and the two women knew that 
each had done her kindly act for the other’s sake. 

At last Miss Abigail said, “It'll take you an hour 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








to get your kitchen warm, 
here now. Come over and 
I’ve got a roaring fire. And we’ll make squash- 
pies to-morrow. I’ve been a-longing for some 0’ 
your filling all day.” 


; 
So together, in the moonlight, they went over, | 
, complete. 
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A WORLD’S FAIR ADVENTURE. 


Exciting. Results of a Pennsylvania Boy’s Nap.—A Grue- 
some Hiding-Place. 





and you’re a-shiverin’ | Avenue, and entered the magnificent exhibit of 
stay with me to-night. | 


Among the visiting millions who paid their half- 


admission tickets to the Columbian 
Amos Kneeland, a Pennsylvania 


dollars for 
Exposition was 





Ostrich Farm. 


boy, who had diligently “raked and scraped” for 


two years to save forty-six dollars for the expenses | 


of the round trip to Chicago for a week. 

Naturally, Amos desired to obtain his hard. 
earned money’s worth in sight-seeing, so he was 
early at the gates and stayed in the grounds till 
the latest time possible, especially on “illumination 
evenings.” Usually he ranged the grounds alone, 
for his Uncle Richard, who had come with him to 
Chicago, was, for the most part, engrossed with 
interests of his own at Machinery Hall. 

On the first day Amos traversed the entire 
grounds, including the Midway Plaisance, which 
he liked so well that he spent the next forenoon 
there. He had but three dollars to spend in “side- 
shows;” but he mounted skyward on the Ferris 
Wheel, patronized the Street in Cairo, rode on a 
camel, saw the Sudanese baby dance, and then 
went out and up the Midway to the fascinating 
Ostrich Farm. 

He had now spent in one forenoon what seemed 
to him an appalling sum; so he resolved to betake 
himself to the grander, free shows in Jackson 

*ark proper. The attractive entrance to the Irish 
Village nearly overcame his resolution to squander 
no more of his substance, but he tore himself away 
manfully, and spent the 
rest of the day hurrying 
to and fro throughout the 
main grounds. 

Amos, though his legs 
were strong and his whole 
body tough with daily 
work, was a very tired 
boy when he left Jackson 
Park, and still he had two 
miles to walk to the house 
where he and his uncle 
lodged. It was after eleven 
o’clock when he began 
trying to give sleepy Uncle 
Richard some account of 
his wanderings during the 
day, only to be informed 
that he was an unspeak 
ably foolish boy to “race 
about” over the entire 
grounds, and that he should select one building at 
a time and “do” it thoroughly. 

Accordingly, Amos resolyed to spend all his 
third day in the Manufactures Building. He took 
his note-book, sharpened a lead-pencil, began with 
“Switzerland,” and moved up the left-hand side of 
Columbia Avenue, through “Canada,” “England,” 
“Germany,” “Austria” and ‘Japan.’ So deter- 
mined was he to do solid work that he taxed him. 
self to see everything, made copious notes, and 





The 


Irish Village. 


even tried to illustrate them with hasty drawings, 
till his eyes ached and his brain reeled with fatigue. 

Toward four in the afternoon he had worked his 
way back down the right-hand side of Columbia 





France. There he found himself amidst a gorgeous 


wilderness of bronze work, jewelry and tapestries; | and descended to the soft earth below. 
| to be a very dark place, where were pitfalls, loose 


but his jaded eyes could scarcely give their impres- 
sions to his mind. 


there; so he left the stove, pulled up the Jittle trap 
by the ring, found the top step of a short ladder, 
It proved 


timbers and all sorts of rubbish. 


Some portions of the exhibit were not as yet | To move about was perilous. Amos sat down on 


Before one of these, an exhibit of per- 
fumes, hung a sage-green curtain, with many 
boxes in disorder behind it. Some one had folded | 
back a corner of the curtain, disclosing one end of | 
a box invitingly. Asthere were no workmen nor 
attendants near, Amos thought, *“What’s to hinder 
sitting down here a minute, just to make a note or | 
two in my book and rest a bit?” 

Till then he had not really known how tired he 
was—not so much his legs, perhaps, as the back of 
his neck, his shoulders, his eyes, his whole brain. 
He sat down on the box, partially inside the cur- 
tain, made his note concerning the bronzes, then 
stretched back, thrust out his feet, and clasped his | 
two palms on the top of his head. His elbow 
touched the loosely folded back corner of the sage- 
green curtain, which fell of its own weight, and 
quite hid him from view. 

“I must be getting out of this,” he thought, “or 
they’ll suppose I’m in here to hook something.” 
But he was so comfortable that he sat still for a 
little, and rested his head back against another 
larger box behind. 

“How good that cologne stuff he 
thought. “I should like to have some of that to 
put on my pillow nights. I—guess—I’ll—try —” 

Amos was asleep. In his seclusion behind the 
curtain no one disturbed him—not even a Colum- 
bian guard. 

The throng of visitors gradually thinned out as 
night drew on, but still the tired boy slept soundly. 
Indeed, he might have slumbered there till morn- 
ing but for his troublesome habit of “sleeping out 
loud.” 

When quiet at length brooded over the vast 
interior of the Manufactures Building, the snoring 
of Amos attracted the attention of a guard on duty 
in that quarter, and disturbed him not a little. 
Where, among many pavilions, could that 
snoring be? As minutes went by before he could 
locate it, the guard became somewhat nervous. 
But at last he came to the curtain and pulled it 


smells!" 


so 


| away. 





Lapland Winter Hut. 


A watchman of greater experience would no 
doubt have seen at a glance that Amos was not a 
very dangerous character. But this young Colum 
bian guard was new to his duties and of a nervous 
temperament. There had been reports of robberies 
of valuable jewels from certain of the exhibits; 
the suspicious youngster in uniform jumped in 
stantly to the conclusion that he had surprised a 
desperate villain. 

He drew his “hanger,” brandished it menacingly, 
and shouted, “Here, you!” in a voice that would 
have been quite terrible had it not quavered a 
little. It sounded gufliciently dreadful to Amos. 
Startled from a dream of home which somehow 
had ended in an awful catastrophe, the boy leaped | 
up, not knowing where he was. Seeing a sword 
raised as if to strike him, he made one wild jump 
to escape. 

The guard, panic-stricken at the leap of so dan. 
gerous a character, hacked at him feebly with his 
hanger, then fled down a passageway, shouting, 
“Corporal o’ the guard! Corporal o’ the guard!” 


so 


Then he whistled piere 
ingly. 
Amos ran away head 


long among the pavilions 
till he came out near a 
gigantic model of a cook- 
ing-stove. There he stop. 
ped and tried to remember 
where he was and how he 
came there. Ah, now he 
recollected all, and under 
stood that he was in danger 
of arrest! 

He heard other guards 
approaching; he heard 
suppressed conversation 
about a robber; he heard 
an alarm rung and the 
patrol-wagon summoned. 
The doors of the great 
building were ordered to 
be guarded. But no close search was yet begun, 
and Amos crouched under the mammoth stove for 
some minutes. 

He was badly frightened, for he had already 
witnessed the summary manner in which offenders 
against the Exposition rules were hustled into the 
patrol-wagon and taken to Woodlawn jail. 

Soon he could hear guards and watchmen going 
about in search of him. Their footsteps in the 
great, dim, silent building told him where they 
were. He was in a state of unreasoning terror, | 
and hoped to escape. He slipped off his shoes, hid | 
them under the great stove, and ascended a neigh. 
boring staircase in his stocking-feet. Thence he 
ran silently on tiptoe down the gallery toward the 
south end of the building, and concealed himself 
behind a large box within the space devoted to the 
Columbia College Exhibit. 

Here he lay quiet for half an hour or more, till 
he heard many footsteps approaching along the | 
gallery. So he skulked away on tiptoes from one 
booth to another, and came around to the north 
end of the building. Through the bars of the 
gallery railing he looked down upon the main floor, 
and saw several squads of guards moving about 
with lanterns. 

After a time he heard several of them ascending 
one of the northerly flights of stairs, whereupon he 
stole noiselessly down another flight on the east 
side of the building, and again concealed himself 
beneath the mammoth stove. But watchmen were 





| that there 


| commotion 


| dark at the foot of 


going to and fro not far away, and he felt in con. | 


stant jeopardy. 

As he crouched there, listening, he heard a 
yzrating noise, and several muffled blows beneath 
the main floor. Then asmall trap-door in a passage 
a few yards distant was opened from beneath, and 
two men, carrying a tool-box and a coil of lead 
piping, came up, and went out toward Columbia 
Avenue. They were plumbers who had been at 
work making repairs of pipes or conduits under 
the floor. 

It occurred to Amos that he might hide down 


| tone. 


a timber, near the foot of the ladder, and remained 
quiet. He could hear footsteps moving to and fro 
on the main floor overhead, but no one opened the 
trap-door. The watchmer may not have recollected 


this retreat, or perhaps they had seen the plumbers 


99 


come up, and supposed that the “robber” could not 
be down there. 


Amos sat along time in much anxiety. The place 


smelt moldy, and after a while a drove of rats— | 


very large, fierce ones, the boy felt sure—came 
racing past, squealing viciously. 
were fifty at least; 
everywhere and squeaked all about him; nor did 
the handfuls of dirt and bits of brick and other 
rubbish which he hurled toward them much intimi- 
date the bold horde. 

Amos soon feared the rats almost as much as the 


guards; so he backed up the ladder as high as he 


they rummaged 


| could, and ventured to raise the trap-door a little. 


No one was in sight. After listening a while, he 
crept out and again sought the shelter of the great 





Sudanese Baby and its Mother 


cooking-stove. His shoes were still there unmo- 
lested. Occasionally a guard patrolled the passage, 
but none came near enough to startle Amos from 
his hiding-place. 

Ere long daylight began to show; the electric 
bulbs gradually seemed to pale. The shadow of 
the great stove ceased to be dark. Fearful lest a 
guard might discover him, Amos stole through 


| the close-standing cases of the woollen and print 


exhibits and gained the north end of the building. 

The outer portals were closed; but an unfinished 
stand for Hygeia Water near by offered him a 
hiding-place. 
the boy lay low for an hour or two longer, till the 
stir of life began to be heard, faintly, along the 
avenues and corridors of the vast building. 

Amos’s idea was now to remain in hiding till the 
doors were opened, and then slip out and run home 
to reassure his Uncle Richard who, he conjectured, 
must be disturbed by his absence. This plan, how- 
ever, was upset by a young woman—probably an 
attendant employed to care for some exhibit in the 
building. 

Amos heard a light footfall the 
Ilygeia stand. Then an exclamation of surprise 
close above his head told him that he was discov 
ered. He glanced upward and saw the girl staring 
down at him, with eves dilating from alarm and 
suspicion. 

“Please don’t make trouble for me,” Amos mus- 
tered courage to say to her. 

But the girl screamed and ran along the passage, 
crying, “Guard! Guard!” at the top of her voice. 

No guard chanced to be very near, however, and 
Amos ran, unseen, 
down his old 
lurking -place un. 
der the big stove. 
But he heard 
now aconsiderable 
in the 
direction of the 
north portal, he 
thought it best to 
take refuge again 
below the floor, by 
way of the trap. 

He had been 
down there in the 


In an inner recess of this little booth 


close outside 


to 


as 


the ladder but 
few moments when 
the trap-door was 
suddenly opened, 
and an alert young 
electrician looked 
down and saw him 
before he could slip away in the obscurity. “Hum, 
hold on there! What are you doing there?” 
the electrician. 


“Well, sir,” replied Amos, ‘to tell the truth I’m | 


trying to hide.” 

“Hide!” repeated the young man, in a lower 
“What are you hiding for?” 

“Because I was fool enough to go to sleep in the 
building yesterday,” replied Amos. 


| memoranda 
He is confident | 


553 


guards tried to arrest me, and have been chasing 
me around here all night.” 

“You'd better have gone with them.” 

“Yes, I had,” replied Amos, “but I hated to be 
put in jail for nothing. 
here, somehow?” 

The man of dynamos laughed again. 

“That would be a little irregular,” saidhe. “But 
I guess you are all right, or would be if you could 


Can’t you help me out of 


only get out and go home.” 
“I wish I could, sir,” 
“Will you do an errand for me?” 


said Amos 
he asked, 

“Anything that will get me out of this hole,” said 
Amos, thankfully. 

“Very well then,” other, drawing a 
book “Take that 
little coil of insulated wire in your hand and carry 
this note to Mr. Burnham’s office in the 
Building, near the Sixty-second Street entrance 
If a guard stops you on your way, say that you are 
doing an errand for Mr. Alton. That’s my name 
There will be no reply to bring back, and when you 


said the 
from his pocket 


Service 


are at the gate, you can throw away the coil of wire 
and go to your lodgings.” 

Amos was not slow to act on this proposition; but 
instead of going directly to the lodgings, he ran 
down to Machinery Hall, and was lucky enough to 
meet his Uncle Richard, who had come early to set 
the police to hunting for his nephew. 

Uncle Richard was a nervous man, addicted to 
the use of He 
passed a bad night on Amos’s account; and when 
he heard his story, his joy at seeing him safe and 
sound again was much tempered with indignation 

“Went to sleep, did ye!” with 
tremendous irony. “Went to sleep in that great, 
noisy place! Well, well, I guess you'll never have 
to take resting powders.” 


sedatives for sleeplessness. had 


he exclaimed, 
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THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


By Henry W. Lucy. 


In Two Parts.— Part I 


His Brilliant, Brief Authority. - 
Visit. 


An Incident of the Shah's 


As compared with the esteem in which he is held 
in foreign parts, the lord mayor shares, in a degree, 
the fate of the prophet who is without honor in his 
But the margin is so wide, the height 
to which /e lor maire is lifted in the imagination of 
the French so lofty, of 
for him to fill a distinguished part in social life at 
home. 


own country 


that there is plenty room 


Once a year he acquires London for the greater 
part of a working day, taking possession of its 
principal streets, paralyzing trafic and interrupting 
trade. grumbles, if the 
ninth of November be a wet day. Itis a tribute to 
the deeply rooted power of the lord mayor and all 


Everybody especially 


he typifies that such an infliction should be borne 
as patiently as it is 

Now that Temple Bar has disappeared, the lord 
mayor’s show is the only bit of Londons 
left to the of the nineteenth and 
though people grumble and sneer at what they call 
its tomfoolery, whilst public is 
unmistakable, the spectacle is enjoyed, and will 
doubtless last through our time. 

The position of the lord mayor in all its ramitica 
tions is an anomaly. He is styled lord mayor of 
London, but topographically and in respect te 
population, his authority touches a mere fraction 
of the great metropolis whence he derives his title. 
He is more properly the lord mayor of “the City,” 
that ancient London around which, through the 
ages, there has sprouted an already immeasurable 
and always increasing growth of housed humanity. 

The metropolitan police district, exclusive of the 
City, extends over a radius of fifteen miles from 
It covers a trifle over six hundied 
and eighty-eight miles, with a rateable 
value* of thirty-seven millions sterling and a 
population of over five and a half millions. 

“The City” of London does not cover in statute 
acres as much as the metropolis appropriates in 
square miles. Twelve years ago it had a popula 
tion of fifty thousand. At the last census, taken in 
1891, this had diminished to thirty-seven thousand, 


end century ; 


inconvenience 


Charing Cross. 
square 


| whence it would appear that whilst London accu 





The Lord Mayor's Show. 


asked | 


mulates, the City decays. 

During the Liberal ministry of 1880-85 there 
appeared imminent danger of this natural process 
being hastened, and a clean sweep made of the 
jurisdiction of the corporation and the reign of the 
lord mayor. But 
All attempts to 
abolish the city 
corporation have 
failed. The lord 
mayor to-day is as 
important a person 


as he has been at 
any time during 
the last twenty 
years. 


The lord mayor, 
it must be admitted 
even by the most 
reckless critics of 
the institution, per 
forms animportant 
public service oth 
erwise unprovided 
for. Inother Euro 
pean capitals royal 
and otherwise dis 
tinguished visitors 
| passing through entertained either by the 
sovereign or by the state. The bhospitalities of the 
| present English court are notoriously not lavish. 

It is on the occasion of the visit of great poten- 
| tates that the lord mayor rises to the height of his 

opportunity, and earns the gratitude of town and 
|country by delivering them from the charge of 
| inhospitality. Most monarchs their 
| immediate predecessors have at one time or other 


reigning or 


The electrical engineer came down the ladder | been entertained at Guildhall. 


and thrusting out his lantern, regarded 
keenly with suspicion. Then he laughed. 
“Well, but why didn’t you go home when you 


| waked up?” he asked. - 
“I should have gone,” replied Amos, “but those | value 


Amos 


One of the recent guests was the Shah of Persia, 





*“Rateable value” is the basis on which local taxes, 
| or “rates,” are levied, and isin London about one-half, 
ra little more, of the rent actually paid, or its renting 
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whose visit to the city nearly led to a disaster in | of a precedent. A lord mayor may easily add | German troops. One of these was in connection 
contemplation of which the human mind stands | ten thousand pounds to the expenditure provided | with the transfer of the remains of some of the 
abashed. ‘The shah was entertained at luncheon | by the corporation, and few escape with a fine of | German dead of the war of 1870 from French to 


in Guildhall. Amongst the company at the long 
table set athwart the sentinel figures of Gog and 
Magog sat the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
other members of the royal family. Ministers 


Banquet to the Shah. 


of state were there, and at all the tables there 
littered the stars and crosses of famous men. 

In due course the lord mayor proposed the health 
of his imperial majesty, which was received with 
flattering acclamation. The shah rose, apparently 
with intent to make response, and a dead silence 
fell on the brilliant audience anxious to hear a 
postprandial speech from the successor of Haroun 
al-Raschid. 

It is customary on these occasions for one of 


the lord mayor’s footmen—a gorgeous creature, | 
with | 


” 


the sublimation of Thackeray's ‘‘Jeames, 





| less than five thousand pounds. 


It is a well understood arrangement of give and | the German dead were escorted to the frontier by 


take. In no other circumstances could a merely 
wealthy man purchase such rare personal dis- 
tinction. In the first place 
he is, through a period of 
twelve months, addressed 
as “My lord,”’ and for 
the same period, distinctly 
limited by his term of office, 
he shares with Mr. Glad- 
stone and other privy coun- 
cillors the right of being 
addressed as right honor- 
able. 

He may sit at meat with 
the shah on his right hand, 
and may at any time have 
as his guest the most il- 
lustrious crowned head in 
Europe. 
such personages, men dis- 
tinguished in art, science, 
literature or arms are less 
fruitful of pleasing remi- 
niscences when the ninth 
of November again comes 
round. For then, unless 
he has been knighted, or 
has some other distinction 
apart from his service in 
the mayor's chair, he re- 
tires into obscurity. 


This suddenness and 


fruiterer or floor-cloth man- 
ufacturer, to wake up on 
the morning of the ninth of 
November to find himself 
addressed as ‘‘My lord,” 
and to know that before the 
day is done he will sit with 
the premier as his guest, 


of twelve months perad- 
venture be the companion 
of kings, is like a turn in 
Alnascher’s dreain. 

Not less striking, and much more pathetic, is 
the obverse of the medal, again dated ninth of 
November, which finds ‘‘*My lord’’ of yesterday 
| plain Alderman Mr. Jones once more. 


oe —-——— 


NIAGARA. 


Passion of plunging waters, blanched to spray, 
But shot with sheen of chrysolite and beryl]; 
Columnar mist and glistening rainbow play, 
A splendid thrill of glory and of peril. 
KATHARINE LEE BATES, 


Se a 


quaintly cut coat, plush trousers, powdered hair | 


and white silk stockings—to stand behind the | 
As the shah stood | 


chair of the guest of the day. 
up, the personage in attendance behind observed 
that his imperial majesty was incommoded by the 
pressure of the chair against his imperial legs. 

In respect of ordinary individuals Jeames would 
have been able to ignore this incident with unruffled 
mien. But he felt something was due to the Shah 
of Persia, a guest to our shores. Accordingly he 
withdrew the chair to a convenient distance, so 
that his majesty might be unimpeded in delivering 
the expected flood of eloquence. 

But the shah had no speech to deliver. The 
duty of responding on his behalf was reserved for 
Malcolm Khan, his minister at the court of St. 
James. His customary imperturbability ruffled 
by the splendor of the scene and the heartiness of 
his reception, the shah desired to make exceptional 
recognition. Thus he rose to_his feet, and with 


grave gesture of extended right hand, saluted the | 


company. Then he suddenly sat down. 

Never shall I fail to recall the expression of 
terror on Jeames’s face when he realized the 
situation. It ill became the Shah of Persia to 
look around, or to put forth hand to ascertain 
that his chair was in proper position. That was 
the slave’s part. All he had to do was to drop 
back into the chair. 

But the chair being withdrawn, what would 
evidently happen would be that, in sight of this 
distinguished company, set on the highest pinnacle 
of publicity, the Shah of Persia would tumble on 
the ground, and all that the paralyzed guests 
who were in front would see of him would be a 
temporary glance of the soles of his royal boots. 


Fortunately Jeames had his hands on the back | 


of the chair; and with admirable presence of 
mind he sharply thrust it forward just in time to 
catch the shah. 

The lord mayor has allotted to him a sum of 
ten thousand pounds or fifty thousand dollars, | 
wherewith to meet the charges incidental to his | 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


The autumnal military manceuvres in Europe 
| this year doubtless marked the highest attainment 
| in the science of war that the world has ever seen. 
| Europe has never before been so thoroughly 
| prepared for a great and general war. 
| military development show any sign of suspension ; 


new military inventions are continually being met | 


| with newer ones to combat and cancel them. 
| In the present year, for instance, there has been 
; a marked development in the science of military 
| ballooning, and the resulting problem of con- 
| structing cannon which shall be effective in 
| reaching and destroying an enemy's balloons is 
| occupying the attention of experts in gunnery. 
| Meantime there are no outward indications that 
|the peace of Europe will soon be disturbed. 
Indeed, during a great part of this year, the 
prospect of war has seemed to be receding. Inno 
year since the war between France and Germany 
| in 1870-71 has the general condition of Europe 
| been more peaceful. 
| At the present moment, Europe is completely 
| tranquil. As we write, the apparently hopeless 
| illness of the Emperor of Russia promises, indeed, 
|a possibility of future trouble. The succession 
| of a new emperor offers many uncertainties, for 
| the government of Russia is an absolute monarchy, 
and the temper and capabilities of the heir to the 
| throtie are unknown. 
Much mischief would have to be done, however, 
| to overthrow the good effect of the recent public 
| declarations on the part of the governments of 
| Russia and Germany, the sincerity of which has 
| not been doubted. 

There have been, moreover, signs in all quarters 
that the princes and statesmen of Europe are 
keenly aware of the frightful responsibility of 
provoking or inciting war under the present 
destructive conditions. It is not to be supposed 
that any potentate or statesman favors or desires 
a warlike declaration. 


year of office. This seems pretty handsome. But| More than that, the tendency of popular feeling 
it is wholly inadequate to the purpose if properly | is toward peace. It is well known, and avowed 
carried out. | openly, that the French people look forward to a 

The gravest reproach that can attach to the | war with Germany for the re-conquest of Alsace 
career of a lord mayor is that during his year of | and Lorraine as a necessity of the future; but 
office he should make both ends meet. There is | certain recent incidents 


| would be answered by immediate fiery, popular 
| demands for war. 
Compared with | 


completeness of change of | 
position is the romance of | 
the brief episode of the lord | 
mayoralty. For Mr. Jones, | 


and may within the space | 


Nor does | 


German soil. On this occasion the remains of 
the French with military honors, and the men of 
the two armies fraternized with apparently com- 
plete friendliness. | 

On the occasion of another and more recent | 
meeting on the frontier, between French and | 
German soldiers, the Germans raised in French 
the shout of ‘Bonjour, camerades!’ or “Good 
day, comrades !"’ and the French responded, the 
soldiers of the two armies immediately engaging 
in hearty handshakings. 

Such incidents must not be taken as indicating 
too much, but they are one sign among many of 
the popular weariness of the continual threatening | 
of war. It is probable that the day has gone by 
when the warlike provocations raised by an 
ambitious and unscrupulous prince or statesman 


Internally, the European countries are very 
little disturbed. Civil war has been threatened in 
the new states of Servia and Bulgaria over | 
governmental problems, but the danger appears 
to have passed. Anarchistic disturbances in Italy 
have been suppressed. 

In other countries the attempts of anarchists 
and other revolutionary disturbers take the form 
merely of isolated crimes. 

On the whole, the “piping times of peace” 
seem to have been developed somewhat anex- 
pectedly out of the universal preparation for and 
menace of war. 
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ON A DAISY PICKED AT MARATHON. 


If daisies dream, 
They hear the sound of rain on parched meads, 
The lark’s far note, the sigh of lonely reeds, 
The blossom’s fall no mortal hearing heeds: 
Then mornings break, | 
And they awake. 


If daisies dream, : 

The one I hold has heard shield crash with shield 

At sacred Marathon; the crimson field 

Shake with hoarse shoutings as the Persian kneeled: 
The dying spoke, 
And it awoke 


GEORGE T. PACKARD. 
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OTHER UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 
A few weeks ago The Companion printed an | 
editorial article on the subject of the Marquis of 
| Salisbury’s address at Oxford on unsolved prob- 
‘lems of science. The famous English statesman 
dealt with such large matters as chemical elements, | 
the ether that is supposed to occupy all space, and | 
the theory of evolution. | 
There are problems of a more simple nature 
than these, not by any means beyond the power | 
of man to solve, and we may add, fully as | 
important as those touched upon in that notable | 
at Oxford, which, nevertheless, seem | 
never to have engaged the prolonged and serious 
| attention of observers. 
| Let us illustrate what we mean by an example. 
| A few months ago it was announced that a well- 
| known physician had been studying the effect of | 
|} sugar, taken with the food, on human muscles | 
and their capacity for work. That is, he had 


| address 


| 


| reached out his hand to arouse his bedfellow. 


into the human system. Yet the truth about this 
matter is of importance to hundreds of millions 
of human beings. 

Of course their deleterious effects when taken 
in excess, and the fact that moderate use leads to 
excess, are universally recognized. 

We shall mention, briefly, two hygienic discov - 
eries of the present generation to illustrate still 
further how haphazard a matter is our progress 
in this direction. Fifty years ago it was accepted 
as a fundamental law of health, as old as the 
human race, that one should not take a cold bath 
when heated by exercise. Think of that, boys, 
you who plunge into cold water after a vigorous 
game of tennis! 

Again, only within a few years has it been 
ascertained, accidentally, that the previously 
accepted law that one should not eat shortly 


| before retiring was a great mistake. 


It might not be a bad idea to organize a Society 
for the Study of the Human Body, whose mem- 
bers should observe and record systematically 
facts to serve in the establishment of hygienic 
laws. 


—o— 





SLEEP-WALKING. 


A commercial traveller relates an interesting 
adventure which he once had in a well-known 
Boston hotel. He had a friend who often made 
the circuit of the New England towns with him, 
each selling a different line of goods. They were 


| good companions, and in order to reduce expenses 


occupied the same room when they were travelling. 
One night the drummer was awakened from 
sleep by a rustling noise near the window. The 


| moonlight streaming in, revealed the figure of a 


fully dressed man crossing the room toward the 
door. 

Suspecting that it was a sneak-thief, the drummer 
His 
companion was not in the bed. In an instant he 
recognized the figure of his friend at the door, and 
called him by name several times. 

There was no reply except a strange, guttural 
clucking at the throat. The silent figure paced 
twice across the floor, and then opened the door 
and passed out into the hall. 

The drummer sprang out of bed, quickly dressed 
himself, and hurried to the hotel office, where he 


| told the night clerk what had happened. As they 


were talking together his friend came down the 
stairway, walked through the hall into the empty 
dining-room, and rapidly strode up and down. He 
was in his stocking feet, but otherwise was cure- 
fully dressed. 

The two witnesses approached and spoke to him, 
but he took no notice of them, and apparently was 
anxious to avoid them. Finally he started up- 
stairs, muttering to himself, and going to his room, 
quietly undressed and went to bed, turning off the 
gas at the last moment. His friend had followed 
him into the room, and remained a silent witness of 
these strange proceedings. 

The drummer could not sleep until the mystery 
was explained. Going to the bedside, he called 
his companion by name, but could not arouse him; 
then shook him violently by the shoulders, and 
finally awakened him from an astonishingly deep 
slumber. 

“What a horrible dream I have had!” exclaimed 
his companion, rubbing his eyes. “I have been 
walking miles and miles with a pair of cutthroat 
murderers close upon my heels, and I could not 
find my shoes.” 

He had been walking in his sleep, without the 


tested the result of adding sugar to the food of a slightest knowledge of what was going on about 


: : ; sas | him, able to dress and undress himself, to find his 
f with g : Y 
man, and @ thhelding %, all ether conditions | way about the hotel, to unlock doors and to turn off 


being as nearly equal as possible. 
| The test was the amount of work the man could 
do without fatigue when he had, and when he had | 
| not, taken sugar with his food. Of course one | 
| person, studying this problem alone, having but 
a few people upon whom he could practise, would 
not be able to reach an authoritative decision of 
the question. Therefore, we almost hesitate to | 
give his conclusion that the use of sugar made a 
distinct gain of muscular power. 

The point we make is that it is marvellously 
strange that a question so important in both a 
physical and a commercial sense, should not have 
been determined absolutely, by a course of careful 
experiment, not ten years, but two hundred or 
two thousand years ago. 

During the last fiscal year the value of raw | 
sugar imported into the country exceeded one | 
hundred and twenty-six million dollars, and the 
cost to consumers of all the refined sugar and 
molasses, domestic and foreign, could not have | 
been less than five dollars for every man, woman 
and child of the population. Was this a waste, 
or was the sugar true muscle-making food ? 

An answer to that question might be of the 
utmost importance to nations, and to individual 
men and women. But although theories and 
guesses are abundant enough, the facts which 
are derived from exact experiment are almost 
lacking. There are some thousands of people 
all over the land recording the temperature and 
the barometer readings thrice daily, to provide | 
material for the deduction of meteorological law. 

Is there in progress anywhere a series of exper- 
iments to give final answer to disputed questions 
of hygiene? And is it not strange that we must | 
reply zo, when, nevertheless, of all the professions, 





| already, 


the gas, but without power to hear voices or to free 
himself from his hideous dream. 

“It was a trick of my boyhood,” he said, when 
his companion described what had happened. “I 


| used to unscrew hinges, take locks from doors, and 
| even play ballin my sleep. 


My mother broke up 
the habit by putting pails of water at my bed, into 
which I plunged when springing from the sheets. 
But it has returned after many years.” 





a 

THE SENTIMENT OF 
“I have begun to make my Christmas things 
” cried one girl triumphantly to another. 
“I was bound to begin early enough for once, for 
you know I always make every single thing I give: 
I shouldn’t feel there was any Christmas sentiment 
in a gift I didn’t make myself, no matter how pretty 
it was. A gift, it seems to me, should suggest the 
giver as intimately as possible, don’t you think so? 


GIFTS. 


| It makes it so much more precious.” 


“Well, ye-e-es,” assented her friend, a trifle 
doubtfully, “of course, the idea is pleasanter; but 
after all, you want what you want, and you don’t 
want what you don’t, and there is a limit beyond 
which you wouldn’t welcome another pincushion 
or hairpin tray, if Queen Victoria herself had 
made them for you! Last Christmas I had four 
needlebooks given me—and I always prefer to 
keep needles in their original papers; and I have 
several seasons’ accumulation of travelling sponge 
and hair-brush cases—and I hardly ever leave 
home; and if anybody ever presumes to give me 
another emery-bag (I own six!) I shall commit the 
sin of falsehood if I so much as say thank you for 
“.” 

After all, the sentiment of a gift is in the pains 
taken to please, not in the mere execution of a 
task of handicraft. There is a special charm in a 
gift at once the product of hand and heart, but if it 
is the offering of hand alone—the thing which the 





the medical and surgical professions are to-day 
the most progressive? The art of healing is 
becoming an exact science; but upon certain 


maker knew how to make, but not also that which 
is suitable and delightful to the recipient—there is 
surely far less of sentiment in it than in a pur- 


|important points our knowledge of the human | chased present, selected with taste, feeling, and 


indicate that neither | 


talk to this day in hoarse whispers of one lord | Frenchmen nor Germans are in haste for blood- | 


mayor who actually made a profit out of the | shed between the two countries. 
transaction. The general effect of this enterprise | 


| No one knows absolutely, as the result of long | 
On the French and German frontier there have | and carefully conducted experiment, the effect of 


| that sweet intuition of affection which divines 
another’s wish and gratifies it. 

It would be a surprise and perhaps a lesson to 
some too industrious maidens, should they stop in 
| the midst of their rush of holiday work and recall 
| among the presents they have themselves received 


body is as slight as was the knowledge of the 
Pharaohs. 
We are not generalizing upon a single case. 





was, however, not encouraging to the formation | been recently friendly meetings of French and! tobacco or of alcohol taken in small quantities | those which were most eagerly accepted, and for 
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which they felt most gratitude. Commonly, they 
will acknowledge that their thankfulness was not 
regulated by the formula of gratitude for personal 


light labor so often set for others and so conven. | 


lent. Indeed, not rarely they will recall with shame 


ace | 
a lack of due appreciation of some elaborate home- | 


made offering not exactly to their taste. 

After all, while there is much in the old adage 
about looking a gift horse in the mouth, it is none 
the less true, that a horse, given or not, must prove 
disappointing if he cannot go. A gift must be 
either made or bought, first of all to please the 
person to whom it is to be given; and to knowingly 
fall back on sentiment as the reason why he or she 
should be satisfied with what is otherwise unsatis- 
factory, is to prove decisively that true sentiment 
was wanting from the first. 


Of course, this does not refer to the value of a | 
friends may | 
have expensive tastes which it is not possible for 


gift in the sense of costliness. Our 
us even to consider; but it is seldom that @// their 
tastes are such, and a trifle, perfect in kind and 
fittingly selected or designed may carry as much 
sentiment and as much satisfaction as something 
actually magnificent. But it is one thing for the 


recipient to ignore mere cost or cheapness, another | 
It remains the fact | 


to ignore innate suitability. 
that “we want what we want, and we don’t want 


what we don’t,” and it is not easy to accept with | 


entire inward graciousness dainty holiday objects 
manifestly unsuited to taste or need. 


“Next to things of necessity,” said Emerson, | 
“the rule fora gift, which one of my friends pre- | 


scribed, is that we might convey to some person 
that which properly belonged to his character, and 
was easily associated with him in thought.” 


ee 


LINCOLN AND THE SOLDIERS. 


Among the stories of Lincoln’s simplicity of 
manner and speech there are none, perhaps, more 
characteristic of the real nature of the man than 
two which were recently related by a man 
was one of sixteen soldiers who composed the 
body-guard of General Halleck at Washington in 


who 


1864. This was at the time when General Grant | 


was placed in command of the of the 
Potomac. 

“T was on duty at General Halleck’s office one 
day,” says the former soldier, “when President 
Lincoln came up the steps, looking very thought- 
ful. We saluted, and stood at present arms till he 
had passed; but the President did not seem to notice 
us at all. 

“He was closeted with General Halleck for an 
hour. Then he came out, and when opposite us he 
stopped, raised his hat and said: 

“*Excuse me, boys, for not saluting vou when I 
ramein. I was thinking ofa story.’ 

“It was then late in the afternoon, but he said 
‘Good morning, boys,’ and went away. 

“A few days later General Grant came with 
his staff, and a council of war was held in General 
Halleck’s office. The President, Stanton, Seward 
and Grant were there. 
stepped into the hall, shaking hands and saying 
good-by. A railroad official came in and said: 
‘General Grant, we have a special car for you.’ 

“President Lincoln said, ‘Take him ona platform 
ear or anything, only get him to the front as soon as 
possible!” 


Army 


e+ 
POLICE 


“Have you threatened to shoot a man in this 
court?” 

“No, sir; I only told him he was not fit to live.” 

The question was put to a policeman in the 
examination into the doings of the New York 
police. When he was asked why he thought the 
man not fit to live, he could not tell. Several 
witnesses were then culled, who testified that the 
policeman did threaten to blow the man’s brains 
out. 

What was it all about? The man threatened, or 
at any rate told he was not fit to live, was to be a 
witness before the investigating committee. He 
knew all about certain disgraceful doings by the 


AND POLITICS. 


police in one quarter of the city, and intended to | 


When it was over they | 


| The choir were indignant. 
| refused to go into the “singing seats” 
| afternoon service, and the elders who did go there 


| tacles 
| No sound followed. 


extinguished tapers are restored to the shop-keeper, | 
so much being paid for the amount burned from | tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 


each. 


their common 


incongruous trait is explained by 
poverty. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send **The Companion” from the date 
the name is received until January 1, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. 





Large Prizes for Stories. 


The Publishers of * The Companion” offer 
the following large prizes for the best 
Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 

For the best Original Story sent us - $500 

| For the next in literary and general merit $500 

For the third in merit . ° . . $250 

For the fourth in merit $250 

For the fifth in merit $250 

For the sixth in merit $250 

For the seventh in merit $100 

For the eighth in merit $100 

For the ninth in merit $100 

For the tenth in merit $100 

For the eleventh in merit $100 

Total $2500 

The Stories must be written and sent to 


us in accordance with certain terms and 


conditions prescribed in a circular which | 


will be mailed on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 
PERRY MASON &€ CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





FIRM MEASURES. 


An amusing story 
England minister who had a great love for music, 
but who religiously excluded from his meeting- 
house all instruments save a little wooden pitch- 
pipe. A member of his choir had learned to play 
the bass viol, and one Sunday morning, anxious to 
exhibit his skill, he introduced his ponderous 
instrument into the singing gallery. 

When the first prayer was ended, while the 
minister was turning over the leaves of his 


| “Watts,” the bass viol player attracted his atten- 


tion by trying his strings in a somewhat ostentatious 
manner. 

The minister paused, laid down his hymn-book, 
took his sermon from the cushion, and proceeded 
with his discourse, as if singing was no part of 
public worship, and finally dismissed the congre- 
gation without giving the choir a chance. 

The young people 
for the 


had the aspect of men whose minds were fully 
made up. 

Services began as usual in the afternoon. The min- 
ister took his book in his hand, looked over his spec- 
at the gallery, read a Psalm, and sat down. 
The “leader” looked—or tried 
to look—perfectly unconscious. After a long and 
most uneasy silence, the good doctor, with a flush | 
on his stern face, rose and read the Psalm again, 
paused, then re-read the first verse, and then, | 


| pushing up his spectacles, looked interrogatively | 
| will 
Upon this the leader arose and said, with an | 


at the gallery. 


attempt at decision in his trembling tones: 
“There won’t be any singing here this after- 
noon.” 
“Then there won’t be any preaching,” 
minister, promptly; and taking his cocked 


said the 
hat 


from its peg, he marched down the pulpit stairs, | 


through the broad aisle and out of the house, 
leaving his congregation utterly astounded. 

The bass viol never 
seats” again, but the quick-tempered, kind-hearted | 
doctor preached to a submissive congregation for 
many years afterward. 





In both the Puritan and Italian this apparently | 
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SILENT TIMES. 


A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 
l6mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; 
goid, full gilt, $1.25; Levant morocco, $2.50 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 


Sensible, Practical, Devout and Interesting. 








A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and 

worthy living. l6mo, cloth, white bz , gilt top, 

$1.00; white and gold, full gilt, $1.25: Levant 

morocco, $2.50. 

THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 

Dedicated to those who want to grow better. 

i : white 
» $2.50, 





GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS. 


‘tions from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged 
ismo, Ornamental binding, 





with portrait, 75 cents. 


THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. (Latest issue. 


16mo, cloth, white Back, gilt top, $1.00; w a4 and 
gold, gilt edves, $1.25; Levant morocco, $2. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 








A Postal Card 


bring promptly our 
special catalogue showing 
9 special bargains in Cloth, 
Plush and Fur Cloaks and 
Capes. 

The Finest Goods. 

The most Beautiful Styles. 

reatest Bargains in America. 

Never have Such Values been Known nor is 

the opportunity likely to occur again. During the great 





financial and business depression we bought enormous | 
| quantities of finest cloaking material, 


would have been low for very common goods, which en- 
ables us to offer our garments, so well known to be of 
superior style, fit, 
Half Usual Prices. The orders are 
the thousands; write at once for catalogue, for it is an 
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Harper’s 
Magazine 


Published in 1894 the 


greatest English serial 
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at prices which | 


finish and workmanship, at about | 
pouring in by | 





The Surprising Effect 


of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream in 
softening the Skin and rendering the Com- 
plexion clear and beautiful been 
known the world over. 


Hinds’ oT Almond 
Honey —— Cream. 


UNSURPASSED AS A TOILET REQUISITE. 


has long 


( Rough, Hard, { Pim ——g 
} Irritated Skin, } Cha , Itching, 
Best for ) Chapped Hands, Best for) ) Scaly | ruptions, 


| Face and Lips. | Eczema, etc. 


Recommended by the Ladies everyirhere. 


A Sample Bottle 


with Book descriptive and testimo- 
nials mailed for 6 cents. 


A TRIAL SIZE 


sent ameds paid for 30 cents. 


Price 50c. at Druggists. 


Sent post-paid GO cts. per Bottle, 


A. S. HINDS, 
75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 


If You Knew 


Where you could be cured of 


ASTHMA 


Wouldn’t You Be Happy ? 


Write to Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for his 








exceptional opportunity. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


new 128-page book and list of eighteen hundred 
former sufferers who are happy now. Mention 


tell what he knew. 


A week before the committee resumed its ses. | SOMETHING NEW IN THE AIR. 





sions, after the summer, one of the former wit- | 


nesses who had exposed the complicity of the 
police with “green goods” men, appeared in one of 
the police stations with a gash in his throat. He 
said he had been drugged and stabbed. The police 
declared he had tried to commit suicide. 

Either supposition is possible—the first because 
the man is one of low character; the second because 
it is the interest of the police to stop the mouths of 
those who can tell the truth about them. 


that all men—criminal and innocent—have a right 
to a voice in the selection of those who are to 
execute the laws, and that the control of the police 


is a matter properly to be decided by party politics. | 


Oe -_—.-- 
PURITAN 

One of the things most striking and curious in 
the composition of our Puritan ancestors, is the 
mingling of hard “common sense” with a vein of 
almost Oriental mysticism. The first showed itself 
in their careful economy and regard for details. 

Just as the “exclusive privilidge of the milking 
of pine-trees” was let annually to one member of 
a township, so was the graveyard “hired out” 
annually to the highest bidder, for pasturage. Yet 
these same Puritans, who pushed economy so far, 
brought from England the beautiful custom of bury- 
ing their dead with their feet to the east, that at the 
resurrection they might rise face to face with their 
Lord. This custom was preserved throughout 
Puritan times, and has not yet wholly fallen into | 
disuse. 

The same mingling of the economical and the 
religious is seen to-day in the land of sentiment, | 
Italy, where in small towns the larger part of the 
populace turns out to honor the dead in an impos. | 
ing, taper-bearing procession ; and at the conclusion 
of the ceremonies a two-cent piece is bestowed 
upon each volunteer mourner, while the hastily- 


AND ITALIAN. 


; science has experienced in many 


One of the greatest surprises that the world of 
years was the 
announcement at the recent meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford of the discovery by Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay of a new gas in 
the atmosphere. In two different ways the oxygen 
and nitrogen were removed from the air, and there 
remained a previously unrecognized gas, which 
possessed a spectrum peculiar to itself, and which 


T™ nel | Was demonstrably neither nitrogen nor oxygen. It 
ie whole evil lies in the two mistaken ideas 


constitutes nearly one per cent. of the atmosphere. 


Lord Rayleigh in announcing the discovery, 


which was received with sensational interest, spoke | 


of the substance simply as “a new gas,” but others 
suggested that it might prove to be an entirely new 
| element, and pointed to a certain gap that it would 
fill in the periodic table of chemical elements. 

The importance of this discovery, from a scien- 
tific point of view, could not easily be exaggerated. 
Chemists have long suspected that the atmosphere 
contained some substance which escaped their 
analysis, but as long as it remained unrecognized it 
was, of course, impossible to say what properties 
or effects it might have. 

The new gas is intimately related to nitrogen, 
and when the =e part which that gas plays 
in the phenomena of life is taken into account, it is 
evident that a highly interesting field for investiga- 
tion has been opened up by this discovery. 


HARD TO SAY. 


Even in the present age of enlightenment and 
| progress, there are always people who are not as 
| fully informed as they desire to be. 


An American who had spent much of his time 
| among the Indians of this country, found himself, 
| during a visit to England, seated at table next a 
| genial and talkative woman, who seemed thirsting 
| to hear of all his thrilling experiences. 

“And now about wigwams,” she said, anxiously, 
at one point of the narrative with which he was 
endeavoring to entertain her; “are they so very 
venomous, or have I read exaggerated reports?” 

“I have never known,” the traveller says, “what 
she thought she was talking about, or what in my 
confusion I said in reply.” 
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Santa Claus, the 
U. $. Mail Bag and 
The Companion Premium List 


Are inseparable during the Holi- 
day season. The Premium List 
describes 1001 articles suitable for 
Holiday Gifts, and adapted for 
all ages. This List 
mailed to any address, Free. Why 
not make your selection of gifts 
now, before the usual rush of the 
Holiday season ? 



















Premium 


Christmas-Tree Decorative Outfit. 


We have perfected arrangements 
to furnish an assortment of Candles 


embraces forty-three pieces in all. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








and Ornaments for decorating a Christmas -Tree. 
They will add greatly to the decorative 
effect of the tree, and to the happiness of the little folks. 
sale at a low price, 35 cents, postage paid by us. 


PERRY MASON & _e ota Mass. 


This Collection 


We offer it for 
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AN OCTOBER NIGHT. 


The bloated moon upon the bare hill’s shoulder, 
Hangs like a wine-bag purple from the press, 
And pours its light upon the fields that moulder 
Under the year’s obliterative stress. 


And scattered thick among the mildewed furrows, 
Like wigwains, rise the rusty stacks of corn; 
For inmate there the fearful field-mouse burrows, 
And winds like haunting spirits sigh forlorn. 


And lying in and out. their lengthening shadow, 
Ripened and reddened in the frosty cold, 

A Spaniard’s greedy dream of Eldorado, 

Glow the big nuggets of the pumpkin’s gold. 


Agi 

A giant oak, its ruddy foliage gone, 
Raises gaunt arms in silent supplication, 
With the grand gesture of Laocoén. 


1inst the sky in lonely desolation, 





From the far woodland breathes a windy sighing, 
That sinks, then rises in a shuddering swell ; 

Then on the blast the withered leaves come flying, 
Or whirling dance a frantic tarantelle. 


Only the spirits of the air can follow 

The mad gyrations of their rustling flight, 

Till swept at last in wayside hedge and hollow, 
They vanish in the shadows of the night. 


Upon the moon-lit ground the hoar-frost glistens ; 
The night is still; a white mist heavenward floats ; 
Then breaks upon the pensive ear that listens, 
From marshy haunt, the bittern’s dismal! notes. 


EDWARD A. U. VALENTINE. 
e+ 


LITTLE WHITE PINAFORE. 


Did you meet a little maid down the street, 
Busy and smiling, trim and neat, 
Her figure winning with baby charm, 

A basket of lunch on her small right arm, 
Tripping along in the elm-shade cool ? 

It was little White Pinafore going to school. 


Till dawned this wonderful day of spring : 
She’s been “tied to her mother’s apron string’’— 
The family beauty and pride and joy; 

Just a bewitching human toy; 

Her life without law or lesson or rule— 

Now little White Pinafore’s gone to school. 


“My darling,” I murmured, “my precious sweet,” 
As I buttoned the shoes on her restless feet, | 
In the untried pathway eager to go, 
**Poor mother will miss her baby so!” 
“Don’t ery,” she said, with a birdlike coo, 
“I will hurry home and take care of ’00.”" 


I put the doll and the toys away 

When the wise little woman left her play; 
And I go about with a touch of pain 

Till my pretty scholar shall come again. 
©, what shall we do on that dismal day 
When little White Pinafore goes to stay ? 


MARY F. Burts. 


VALID LEGACIES. 


A distinguished jurist once gave the opinion | 


that no will could be written which the courts 
could not invalidate. This may be true as a 


general statement, but there are exceptions to the | 


judge’s rule. Not long ago a rich man died 
in New York State. Aimong his heirs were some 
boys. Here is a codicil of his will: 


“I especially request both of my sons to abjure 
the use of liquor, cards and tobacco. In my long 
business career I have never seen a young man 
either make or keep reputation or money who was 
addicted to these vices. In this respect 1 commend 
to them the example of their father. I regret 
bitterly that I have not given them a better example 
of Christian manhood. My best legacy is a stainless 
business career of over fifty years.” 


The papers reported that there was a dispute or 
suit at law over the allotment of the lands and 
money bequeathed under this will; but no judge 
was called upon to settle the validity of this 
codicil. 

Very recently a well-known senator passed 
away. A codicil was found to have been added 
to his will. A probate court may set aside a will 
which bequeaths property, but what court can 
invalidate a will that bequeaths the experience 
that may make character? Here is the codicil 
entire : 

“IT hope my sons may defer to, and confide in, my 
executors and trustees, and above all that they 
may realize early in life that the one thing more 
difficult to build up than an independent fortune, 


and more easily lost, is character, and that the only | 


safeguard of character is the Ten Commandments 
and Christ’s ‘Sermon on the Mount.’” 


To the senator's sons that codicil, if heeded and 
followed, will be of greater and more permanent 
value than all the pecuniary bequests made in the 
body of the will. 

One of the illustrious friendships of the world 
was that between the immortal Samuel Johnson 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of England's 
greatest painters. When Doctor Johnson died he 
made the following requests of his old friend: 
First: Never to use his pencil on Sunday. Second: 
To read the Bible whenever possible, and always 
on Sunday. 

The value of obedience to these two rules of 
conduct had been tested in the great philosopher’s 
experience; for he had found, as he quaintly 
wrote in his journal, that the best preparation for 
upright living was to read the Scriptures ‘‘method- 
ically, with such helps as are at hand,’ and on 
Sunday “to go to church’”’ and “to wear off by 
meditation any worldly soil contracted in the 
week.”’ 

His two requests made the best legacy that he 


| upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and 


| lated into every modern tongue. He was celebrated, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” 
No earthly court can invalidate this bequest. 


_————~ 





FANTASTIC NAMES. 

New England country people have always had a 
preference for naming their children after Bible 
characters or great men, their choice in other 
names being chiefly confined to a small range of 
Matildas, Louisas, and a few such common and 
ancient English names. But when a New England 
| couple, fifty or more years ago, did desire to confer 
upon their baby a more elegant, rare or fanciful 
appellation, they often made curious work of it. 
They appropriated, adapted, or invented fearlessly, 
| with results usually more peculiar than successful. 


In a recent account of Abby and Julia Smith, of 
Glastonbury, famous in their day for their oddities, 
their ardor as pioneer woman-suffragists, their 
learning and their shrewd Yankee logic, the names 
of their family were given. The father, the Rev- 
erend Zephaniah Smith, married Hannah Hickok, | 
| and the five children were named Hancy Zephina | 

(Zephina standing for a feminine form of Zepha- 

niah), Cyrinthia Sacretia, Laurilla Aleroyla, Julia 

Evelina and Abby Hadassah. 

Such combinations are perhaps less common than 
they were, now that public libraries and the spread 
|of cheap literature have introduced, through the 
medium of history and romance, a wider know- 
ledge and variety of names. 

Nevertheless, every census reveals new inven- 
tions. Ostanella, Estanella and Luellina Jones 
| were doubtless the only girls of their names in 

school when they were old enough to be pupils; 

but it is doubtful if they enjoyed that distinction 
as much as dida certain little Gladys, who recently, | 
while in the primary department, consoled herself 
for all short-comings in class by the admiration of 
the other girls for her beautiful name, which really 
appeared to confer as much distinction as a title. 
Marista, Valora, Fineta, Aldophina, Dorabella 
| and Blandisia can hardly be congratulated on their 
yarents’ choice; and Umilda is still less desirable. 
*luma Jane has a comic rather than a romantic 
value, while Romietta, though ingenious, is hardly | 
a satisfactory union of the ill-fated lovers, Romeo | 
and Juliet. | 

In one instance, at least, a new name resulted | 
from a family compromise, the father wishing his 
new daughter called Hannah, while the mother | 
preferred the more poetic name of Eva, with | 
the result that the child was finally christened | 
Evannah. 
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A KINDLY ANATOMIST. 


Professor Josef Hyrtl, one of the famous anato. 
mists of the world, died not long ago at his country- 
seat near Vienna. His text-books have been trans- 


} 








also, for his general learning. As a linguist he 
was especially remarkable. With all the rest, he | 
was extremely popular as a teacher. He hated a| 
lazy student, but had great sympathy for all who | 
tried to do well. His presence was especially desired | 
at class examinations, as the young men trusted 
implicitly to his fairness and his kindness of spirit. 


On one occasion another professor, while exam. 
ining a candidate for the medical degrée, handed 
him a small bone and said: 

“Mr. Candidate, here is a bone. Don’t look at it, 
but tell me from feeling of it what kind of a bone 
it is, whether it belonged to the left or right side of 
the body, and whether it was part of a man or a 
woman.” 

The poor fellow was greatly embarrassed. He 
was about to fail, he felt sure. He cast one look at 
Professor Hyrtl, who stirred nervously in his chair, 
and then eprang to his feet. } 

“Mr. Candidate,” said he, “when you have | 
answered the questions of my dear colleague, you 
will please tell me the name of the original 
possessor of the bone and where he lived, including 
the number of the street.” 

The audience laughed, the other professor was no 
doubt angry, but the young man was saved. 

Hyrtl was very fond of animals. Some years 
ago one of his fellow-professors undertook some 
experiments to ascertain the loss of weight in 
cases of starvation, using for the purpose a lot of 
rabbits. The subjects of the experiment were 
weighed every day, but to the experimenter’s 
astonishment they gained flesh instead of losing it. 
It was some time before he found out that Professor 
ag had been keeping them well supplied with 

‘ood. 

First and last, the professor was decorated with 
orders by almost every sovereign in Europe, but | 
he could never be re agg to wear one, and, in 
fact, dressed so shabbily, in spite of his large for- | 
tune, that strangers often gave him smal! pieces of 
money. Such things always pleased him. He 
loved to see evidences of kindness of heart. His 
own benefactions were great, and after the death 
of his widow his wealth is to endow an asylum for | 
orphans. 
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WRESTLING WITH A PYTHON. 

The strength of a python, or any of the large 
boa-constrictors, is often underestimated, says Mr. 
| Carl Hagenbeck. Itis put forth so unexpectedly, 
| and in a manner so unlike that of mammals that the 
amateur trainer is sometimes caught napping. In 
this respect, Mr. Hagenbeck himself was once very 
disagreeably surprised, and but for the prompt aid 
of two of his assistants, his career as a showman 
might have come to an untimely end. He thus 
relates the adventure: 


I was dealing in wild beasts, at Hamburg, import- 
ing them from the southern countries and making 
sales to showmen and public parks. A well-known 
German menagerie proprietor had ordered eight 
pythons, and one morning I set about transferring 
them from the large cage or house in which they 
were kept, to a huge box for transportation. They 
were al) large, ranging, I should think, from twelve 
to eighteen feet in 
length. 

With the first six 
pythons | had no 


;}come wis too much 
| could not keep back the tears. 





special difficulty. 
My way of hand- 
ling them was to 
step quietly into | 
the large cage, and 
watching for my | 
chance, seize them, | 
one at a time, by 
the neck, just be- 
low the head, and | 
lifting them by 
main strength, car- 
ry them to the box 


| 





could leave his lifelong friend. The most remark- 
able legacy on record, a legacy that has benefited | 
more people than the combined wealth of all the | 
kings of all the ages, is found in these words, | 
spoken by Him Who “spake as never man spake :"" 

‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest. Take my yoke | 


to snatch off my felt hat and present it, when the 


and plump them 
into it. 
But the seventh 
python, when 
went to fetch him, 
As I approached, 
I had barely time | 





yrroved to be very wide awuke. 
1e darted at me with open jaws. 





snake struck and fastened his teeth in the hat. 
rhis gave me an opportunity to collar him, and I | 


t’? move?” 


did so, securing a good grip on his neck with my 
right hand. As I attempted to drag him out, how- 
ever, the big fellow threw his thick, heavy body 
forward, and almost before I realized my ——— 
managed to secure a turn of his coil about my legs 
and body. 

I shall not soon forget my sensations. The coil 
was tense as an iron cable, and drew itself irre- 
sistibly around me. There was an awful rigidity 
about it, as I felt it tighten. It was like being 
saught in the turn of some big hawser with which 
. steamshipis moved. There was the grip of death 
n it! 

I knew that in a moment more my hip bones 
would be cracking; but turning both my feet out- 
ward, so as not to be thrown, | seized the snake’s 
neck in both hands, and ag cote | all my strength, 
tried to throw the reptile’s head back to my right— 
so as to cast off his fold. At the same time 1 
shouted lustily for help. Three times I surged 
with all my strength to turn that coil off, but I 
might as well have twisted at a cage bar! 

In a minute I should have been thrown and 
crushed; but meantime two of my men, who were 
at work only a few yards distant, rushed into the 
cage, and laying hold of the python’s tail, were able 
to turn the coil. 

Ach! but that was an ugly adventure. 


oe ——_—_—__ 


A SONG OF TRIUMPH. 


To-day, I sing a victor strain, 
A hymn of praise, 

A canticle of joyous sound 
I upward raise. 


The battle-field, 
‘ pluck fair laurel leaves with which 
fo deck my shield. 


From boughs that thickly overhang 
4 


My spear and helmet, too, I twine 


ith leaves of ba 
In token of my victory 
In furious fray. 


Yet no man’s blood bestains my mail, 

And what is best, 
No ghastly face, nor dying moan, 

Disturbs my rest. 
To-day, between Heaven’s holy hill 

nd Hell’s dark pit, 

I met a Sin that tempted me, 

And conquered it! . : . 

CLARENCE URMY. 


+e —_—__ 


BENEATH HIS DIGNITY. 


Sir Hope Grant was the first to greet General 
Havelock after the relief of Lucknow, and deseribes 
the affecting scene when the soldiers flocked round 
the hero and gave him three cheers. Their wel- 
for General Havelock; he 
Smiles and tears 
are strangely mingled in this world, however, and 
Sir Hope goes on to relate another incident of the 
day, which stood in ridiculous and almost painful 
contrast to the one in which he had just partici- 
pated. It was connected with the removal of the 
women and children. 





The misery they had endured must have been 
intense. I saw one little girl run up to her mother, 
saying: 


“O mamma, there is a loaf of bread on the table! 


| lam certain of it; I saw it with my own eyes!” 


The poor little thing had seen nothing so good 
for a long time. ’ 

I asked one gentle, delicate-looking lady if I 
could do anything to assist her. 

“Oh nl she replied. “If you could procure 
me a piece of cheese, I should be so thankful! It 
is for a poor sick lady.” 

I —— the remedy a pretty strong one, and I 
confess I was rather taken aback. I ventured to 
say that it would be hard to find what she 
asked for; but she answered that if I could only 
find a gentleman by the name of Captain Ximenes, 
she knew he would give me some. 

I therefore proceeded on my delicate errand, 
and at last found the individual in question, who at 
ouce supplied me with a large piece of high- 
flavored, strong-smelling, greasy-looking cheese 
wrapped up in a dirty old newspaper. 

To the commander of a fine force relieving a 
large number of his countrywomen from a terrible 
imprisonment, and under the influence of high- 
wrought feelings of sublimity, it was rather a 
come-down, both in dignity and in sentiment, to be 
the bearer of a piece of nasty, strong cheese; and 
I must own that I very reluctantly went about, in 
the darkness of twilight, seeking the lady who had 
made the request. 

For some time my inquiries were fruitless; but 
just as I was about to throw away my unpleasant 

urden in despair, the lady appeared and relieved 
me of the cheese and of my anxiety. 


a 2o————_— 


TESTING THE **SLAPJACKsS.” 

There are exigencies when the gravest risks must 
be taken, especially in war-time. On the entering 
of the Union army into Yorktown, quantities of 
provisions were found, but as some of the soldiers 
were killed and wounded by the explosion of 
concealed torpedoes and percussion shells, all 
hands naturally became very suspicious. The 
historian of the 106th Pennsylvania regiment tells 
what happened in his own mess. 

We had secured some flour,—a great luxury,— 
and had baked a large pile of cakes or a 8,” 
as we called them; but just as all was ready, and 


| we sat down to enjoy the treat, some one remarked, 


“Suppose the flour was poisoned!” 

We all hesitated, looking first at each other and 
then at the steaming pile; we were very hungry, 
the cakes looked so good, but we were all afraid to 
eat them. Finally one man said: 

“TI tell you what, I will eat one, and if it affects 
me, don’t you eat any.” 

So he helped himself to one of the biggest and 
began eating; and there the rest of us sat, knife 
and fork in hand, watching him intently to see 
what would happen. 

he cake disappeared, and another followed it; 
but when the brave fellow reached for a third it 
dawned upon us that if we were to have any of 
those cakes we must “pitechin.” And “pitch in” we 
did, thinking no more of poison, and doing our best 
to catch up with the man who had begun first. I 
am happy to add that none of us were in any way 
affected. 


oe 
ONCE FOR ALL. 


“Did you tind Peter’d changed much?” asked one 
of the inhabitants of Greenby of Mr. Abner Jenks, 








| 


who had lately returned from a visit to his brother | 


out West. ‘“He’s fatted up some,” returned Mr. 
Jenks, slowly, ‘an’ he’s akoom’lated prop’ty; but 








the town, s0’s ’t he could hey things jest to suit 
himself. It was a-goin’ to be laid out fer streets 
ooty soon, he knew, an’ he made up his mind he’d 
nev the fust house on his street, an’ he’d number 
it jest as he see fit. 

“Well, he settled on the number sixty-four as the 
one that’d look best on his new door-plate, an’ he 
hed it put on. *Twas all right ’nough fer then; 
but when other houses come a-springin’ up, same 
as they do in them Western towns, 0’ course the 
whole street hed got to be numbered last off. 

“Well, they come to Peter, an’ they says, ‘Your 
- ad number’ll be thutty-four, Mr. Jenks,’ says 
they. 

i aint wantin’ any number but what I’ve got,’ 
says Peter to’em. ‘One number’s ’nough fer me.’ 

“Well, there ’twas. They couldn’t budge him 
one inch. They come an’ set with him, an’ ex- 
pounded an’ reasoned an’ got mad an’ got over it, 
an’ went home an’ come agin; but ’twa’n’t no use! 
Peter he didn’t care if the rest o’ the sixties was 
way up to the next crossin’, an’ he hed thutty-two 
on one side of him an’ thutty-six on the other. He 
didn’t care whether strangers got mixed up an’ 
thought they was goin’ blind when they was 
huntin’ fer friends an’ see his number sixty-four 
in amongst the thutties. Lawzee! he wa’n’t a mite 
fretted, not a mite! 

“They’ve talked some o’ bringin’ the matter up 
in the legislatur’,—the folks hevy,—I b’lieve,” con- 
cluded Mr. Jenks; “but if they knew Peter as well 
as I do, they’d know it wa’n’t wuth while. If the 
President o’ these United States was to walk down 
that street an’ up Peter’s steps, an’ ring the door- 
bell an’ say, ‘This is thutty-four, I understand,’ 
Peter’d look at him same as he did at them other 
folks on the street; an’if he didn’t say, ‘Sizty- 
four!’ it ’d be because my brother, Peter Jenks, ’d 


| heen turned deef an’ dumb.” 





CHINESE SIGNBOARDS. 
Celestials appear to understand the value of 


advertising quite as well as Yankees, strange as 
the statement may sound to the latter, who some- 
times talk as if they had a monopoly of business 
shrewdness. Chinese biscuits bear the imprint of 
the baker, and if you buy a duck in the market it 
will very likely have on its back a big red stamp, 
on which, if you could only read it, is the name of 
the marketman. 


Large and attractive signboards are a great 
feature of Chinese shops, and present a strange 
mixture of the flowery literature of the land and 
the advertising instinct of a commercial people. A 
few samples will illustrate their general character. 

“Shop of Heaven-sent Luck;” ‘“Tea-Shop of 
Celestial Principles;” “The Nine Felicities Pro- 
longed;” ‘“Mutton-Shop of Morning Twilight;” 
“The Ten Virtues all Complete;” “Flowers Rise to 
the Milky-way.” In these signs we see that the 
Chinaman can combine the soul of a poet with the 
pocket of a showman. - 

Carlyle quotes a Chinese signboard, ‘No Cheatin 
Here,” but I could not find anything like it. “Goo 
and Just according to Heaven” ought to satisfy the 
ideal notions of the author of “Sartor Resartus.” 

“The Honest Pen-Shop of Li” implies that other 

en-shops are not honest. The “Steel-Shop of the 

20ck-Marked Wang” suggests that any peculiarity 
of a shopman may be used to impress the memory 
of customers. Snub noses, squint eyes, lame ~— 
and humped backs might all be put to service in 
this way. 

A charcoal-shop calls itself the “Fountain of 
Beauty,” and a place for the sale of coals indulges 
in the title of ‘Heavenly Embroidery.” 

An oil and wine establishment is the “Neighbor- 
hood of Chief Beauty”—a description the realiza- 
tion of which it is hard to imagine as existing any- 
where im Pekin. “The Thrice Righteous” is a 
pretension one would scarcely expect from an 
opium shop. 


oe ——_—____— 


BATTLE ON STILTS. 


In 1748, when Marshal Saxe was travelling through 
the Low Countries, he came to the town of Namur, 
in Belgium. Among other things which the citi- 
zens did in his honor, they got up a battle on stilts. 
The town was subject to overflows from the rivers 
on each side of it, and the people, from much use 
of stilts at such times, had become very expert 
with them, and often had stilt-battles on holidays. 


The young men formed themselves into opposing 
armies, with flags and trumpets to make the scene 

ay. 

It was against the rule to use a club or weapon 
of any sort, or to strike with the fists. Punchin 

' with their elbows an 
kicking with their stilts, 
to knock their oppo- 
nents’ legs from under 
them, were the methods 
of assault employed in 
these stilt-battles. 

It was rough sport, for 
the combatants fought 
as if their lives and for- 
tunes depended on the 
result; and although no 
one Was ever seriously 
injured, there were 
many bruised arms and 
legs before a battle was 
decided. 

The wives and sisters 
of the combatants cheer- 
ed them on, and hast- 
ened to the assistance 
of those who fell, helping them up again as soon 
as they had recovered. 

Marshal Saxe declared on the occasion of the 
battle arranged in his honor that if two real armies 
should fight with as much fury as was displayed 
by these young fellows on stilts, the battle would 





| deserve no better name than that of butchery. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

No better proof could be found of the wonderful 
advance which has been made in the art of instan- 
taneous photography than a competition which has 
just been arranged in Geneva between members of 
leading camera clubs and photographic societies of 
Switzerland, France, Austria and England. The 
subject proposed for the competition is the deter. 
mination by photography of the shape assumed 
by a drop of water while in the act of falling 
through the air. 

A series of prizes in the form of medals is offered 
for the most successful photographs. Itis required 
that only distilled water shall be used; that the 
size of the tube from which the drop is caused to 


| fall shall be accurately ascertained. 


as for Peter himself, I can’t say as I see no gre’t | 


diffrence. 
hair sot in his ways, an’ wa’n’t over ’n’ above easy 
The neighbor nodded in a fashion that 
indicated full comprehension. 

“Well,” continued the returned traveller, “in 
them ways Peter is jest precisely the same as ever 
he was, only mebbe jest a mite more so. 

“When he made up his mind to build him a 
house, he s’lected a spot way off’n-the main part o’ 


P’r’aps you recall that he was jest a | 


Moreover it is required that it shall be known 
how far the drop has fallen at the instant it is 
ees: and that effective precautions shall 
ye taken to prevent any current of air from dis- 
turbing the drop in its descent. 

Only a few years ago it would have seemed 
chimerical to propose such a photographic feat as 
this, but now that running horses, leaping athletes, 
flying bullets and lightning have been compelled 
to print their images on the sensitive plate, it 
appears an easy thing to photograph falling water 
so perfectly that science may thereby learn, for 
the first time, precisely, the shape of a raindrop. 











white clouds and pink and red clouds. Mamma, 
are there any green clouds ?” 

“No, Robbie —"’ 

‘Why ?”” 

“Now, Robbie, you must not ask so many 
questions, or I shall never finish my story,”’ said 
Robbie’s mamma, a little impatiently. ‘Otto, as 
I said, went out in the garden, and he carried 
with him a little shovel and pail —”’ 
| «QO mamma,” cried Robbie, jumping out of his 
chair, ‘“‘was he going to dig clams? Don’t you 
"member what a lovely time I had on the beach 
with my little shovel and pail when the man 
showed me how to dig clams out of the mud, and 
they stuck out their little black heads and spit at 
me ?” 

“Yes, I remember,"’ said Robbie’s mamma, 
pressing her little boy back into his chair. “Do 
sit down, Robbie. Otto, you know, was in a 
garden, not on the beach. Clams don’t live in 
flower-gardens.”’ 

‘Why don’t they live in flower - gardens, 
mamma? What do nice little clams live in the 
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A SOBER MONTH. 


N ow is time when skies are dull and gray, 

O nv hillside and in vale the winds are sighing; 

V -shaped late flocks of birds are southward flying, 

E ager for lands where warmth and sunshine stay. 

M erry and thankful hearts now gather round 

B oards groaning with the weight of things 

delicious, 

E ach dish prepared to suit the most capricious. 

R est now from labors, men and fallow ground. 
HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 
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ROBBIE'S STORY. mud for 2” 

“Tell me a story, mamma, please,’ urged little Robbie wriggled himself half-way across his 

five-year-old Robbie, as his mother came into the mamma’s lap, and looked eagerly up into her 

sitting-room where he was playing with his | face. Robbie’s mamma began to look tired, and 

Noah’s Ark. “I’m just going to put Noah and | paying no attention to his last question she went 
his wife to bed, and the animals are shut up for | on with her story. 

“Otto, as I told vou, did not notice the black 


the night. Won’t you tell me a story ?”” | 





“There isn’t much time before papa comes | cloud, and he was walking into the grape-arbor 
home, dear; only about fifteen minutes. He is | swinging his little pail, when suddenly he heard 


coming early to-night.” a loud rumble and a crash which he knew was 

‘‘“Never mind, mamma; you can tell me a nice | thunder —’’ 
little story in fifteen minutes if you begin right “O mamma! Wasn't he awfully frightened ? | 
away,”’ and Robbie drew his little chair close | I don’t like thunder.” 
beside his mother’s and waited for her to begin. Robbie’s mamma glanced at the clock. | 

‘Once upon a time,”’ she be- 
gan, ‘‘a good while ago, there 
was a little boy named Otto.” 

“How long ago, mamma? 
Was it ever’n ever so many 
days, or was it a year?” 

“It was more than a vear, 
Robbie.” 

“How long time is a vear, 
mamma ?”” 

“A year is twelve months."" 

“But how many days, I 
mean ?” 

“Three hundred and sixty- 
five,’’ answered Robbie's 
mamma. 

“Oh, what lots of days!’ 
said Robbie, looking very 
thoughtful. ‘*Was Otto a very 
little boy, mamma, littler than 
me ?”’ - 

“Don't say ‘littler than me,’ 
dear,”’ said Robbie's mamma, 
“for that isn’t a nice way to 
talk. Say smaller than I.” 

“Why can’t I say littler as 
well as smaller, mamma? I 
think it sounds just as nice.” 

“T can’t explain that to you 
now, Robbie, but if you don't 
care to hear about the little 
boy, [ll go and see about 
papa’s supper,” said Robbie's 
mamma, half-rising from her 
seat. 

“Oh, I do, I do, mamma!” 
cried Robbie, twisting his little 
chair about and seizing his mother by the neck. | 
‘**Please tell me what the little boy did.” | 

“The little boy went out to play in the garden,” 
began Robbie’s mamma again; but Robbie inter- 
rupted : 

‘Was it a great big garden, mamma, or was it | 
just a little one, like ours ?”’ 

“It was a pretty large garden,’ Robbie's 
mamma answered, patiently, ‘“‘and little Otto | 
started out to play there —"’ 

“Did it have flowers and trees, and pretty, | 
furry caterpillars, and dear little hop-toads, | 
mamma ?”’ | 

“Yes, it had all those, just like our garden; 
and Otto —”’ 

“OQ mamma, I think I must tell you somefin’ 
before I forget it again. You know the soiled 
place on my blouse you asked me ‘bout ?”’ 

“Yes. You said you didn't know how it came 
there,”” answered Robbie’s mamma, soberly. 

“Well, mamma, I did forget, but now I "mem- 
ber all *bout it. There was a dear little hop-toad 
lying right down in the garden path, watching to 
catch a fly for his breakfus’. I didn’t want to 
*sturb him, so I had to lie right flat on my 
stomach to kiss him, he looked so cunning!" 

“But you shouldn’t have kissed him, Robbie. 
You know I’ve told you a great many times not 
to kiss anything or anybody but papa and 


THE 


COOK 


OUR GRETCHEN. 


Our Gretchen wears a finger-hut 
Upon her thimble finger, 

And sits and sews her dolly’s clothes, 
And loves o’er them to linger. 


When she and dolly go to ride 
Upon the avenue, 

She wears upon each little hand 
A pretty, kid hand-schuh. 
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THE ODD PLUM. 


Bertha and Mabel had come to visit their cousin 
Alta. They were swinging in the hammock when 
Alta’s mamma came out with a dish in her hand. 

‘‘Here are some plums for you,”’ she said. 

“Oh, how luscious,”’ cried Bertha, “cause we 
don’t have any at home, and we're so fond of 
them.”’ 

““We don’t have any either. Aunt May sent 
mamma these,”* said Alta. ‘I've only had one.” 

“They are just as big as pullet’s eggs,”’ said 
Mabel, ‘‘and so yellow. I never had any of this 
kind.” 

“T’ll divide them,”’ said Alta. ‘‘There’s one for 
Bertha, one for Mabel, one for me; one for Bertha, 
one for Mabel, one for me—and here’s one over. 
I do wish things would come out even. I'll have 


mamma and uncle and auntie. Can’t you 
remember, Robbie ?”’ the odd one: 
“TI think I'll "member now, mamma,”’ said ‘Eny, meny, ickery Ann, 


Filacy, folacy, Nicholas John, 


Robbie, quickly, evidently anxious to change 
One, two, three, out goes ve.’ 


the subject. ‘Tell me, mamma, what did the 
little boy do when he went out in the garden ?”’ 
“When the little boy went out into the garden 
to play,”’ continued Robbie’s mamma, ‘he did not 
notice a black cloud that was just coming up in 
the west.”’ 
“What made the cloud black, mamma? 
the angels up in the sky paint it black ?” 
‘No, dear. Clouds are black when they are say it wasn’t fair.” 
full of rain or wind.” She cut three slips of paper and placed them in 
“T don’t like black clouds, mamma, and I don’t | a book with only the tops in sight. 
believe the little boy liked them either. I like’ ‘Now the one who draws the shortest can have 


Oh, goody! I'm the one.” 
said Bertha. 

«*’Tisn’t polite to have more’n your com’ny,” 
said Mabel. 

*’Tisn’t polite to hint that folks cheat,”’’ said 
Alta, “but we'll draw cuts, and then no one can 


Did | 


THE YOUTH’S 


to count out, and the one that is out first will have 


} 
‘““Maybe von knew how ‘twas coming out,” 


COMPANION. 


‘‘But what makes the lightning? Mamma, tell 
me what makes —”’ 

Robbie’s mamma held up her hand while a look 
of great relief came over her face. 

“Hark! I think that is papa’s step in the hall. 
Yes, it is. Come, let us run and meet him.” 

‘‘But, mamma, 1 want to hear the rest of the 
story about the little boy in the garden,” 
Robbie, as his mamma hastened into the hall. 


cried 


ANNA Harris SMITH. 


<-@- 
AN EXCEPTION. 


“There’s going to be codfish for dinner,” said Nan; 

“I wish it were partridge or snipe, 

Or luscious baked salmon!—Ruth, what do 
wish? 

“Oh,” said sweet little Ruth, “I like all kinds of 
fish—all kinds of fish except tripe.” 


EMMA C. 


you 


DOwD. 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Waynie, five years old, was engaged in whit- 
tling and made a blister hand, which 
caused a slight break in the skin. He ran to his 
mother, and showing it to her, in all earnestness 
said: ‘‘Mamma, I believe I am wearing out.” 


on his 


“Grandpa,” said little Ted one Saturday after- 
noon, ‘‘when we go to church to-morrow, mayn’'t 
I sit in the end of the pew so as to hold you and 
grandma in all safe ?”’ 


A little girl, after watching Bridget scour her 
pots and pans, told her mother, “Bridget has 
cleaned all the cooking intentions.”’ 





ING CLASS. 
the plum,” she said, ‘“‘and nobody can say a 


word or look cross—/ sha’n't, anyway.” 

Bertha drew and Mabel drew, and the shortest 
slip of paper was left in Alta’s hand. 
| “There! now you see it was meant for me to 
have it!’ she cried, jumping up. But she forgot 
the plum in her lap. It rolled to the 
ground, and a big turkey-gobbler who had his 
eve on it caught it up and ran off with it before 
They looked at 


down 


| the astonished girls could speak. 
each other a moment; then they all began to 
laugh. 

**’*T was all because I was so selfish,”’ said Alta. 
“IT guess my mother would be ashamed of me if 
she knew it.”’ 

“We were just as selfish,” said Mabel. 

‘“When we were com'ny, too,” said Bertha. 

‘“‘Wait a minute,” said Alta. She ran into the 
house and soon returned with a small paper bag. 

‘“‘Here’s four choc’late creams—two 
she said. ‘It’s to punish me for being so selfish. 
*Cause I had saved ’em to eat myself.” 

‘“‘You must have two,” said Bertha, “else we 
won't be punished, and we were just as bad.”’ 

Then the three little girls sat in the hammock 
and ate their plums and “choc’late creams,” 
happy agthree little girls could be. 

Jvuuia D. 


” 


apiece,”” 


as 


PECK. 
<@eo 


| AN ORANGE. 
It takes almost a year for an orange to grow 
| That a boy can eat in a minute. 
Through the long summer days 
| How the sun’s melting rays 
Have sweetened the juices within it! 


<-@- 


Betty lives in a flat. The other day the family 
down-stairs indulged in an old-fashioned ‘boiled 
dinner,’ and its unsavory odors speedily made 
themselves known in Betty's house. She ran to 
| her mother with a very disgusted little face. “O 
mamma,” she cried, ‘‘that smell doesn't taste 


nice ! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc 


:. 
RIDDLE, 


In summer and winter, storm, sunshine and cold, 
Iam found on the young, middle-aged and the old. 
No man is so poor but he owns one of me, 

No woman so rich nor of such high degree 

That Lam not always her chiefest desire 

I sometimes lie low, sometimes higher and higher 

I rise. My mission protection and beauty 

The latter my pride and the former my duty 


2 
NOVEMBER BATTLES 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* 
* 
* 
* * 
* ° @ 
* * 
’ * 
* . 
* * 


Across 


1. A musical abbreviation. 
A Scripture name. 

A boon to equestrians. 

A salutation with the lips. 
5. A famous Italian family. 
3. An Italian name. 

A seed-covering 


8. A genus of plants. 

9. Wise. 

10. Omnipresence. 

ll. A carrier of news. 

12. A celebrated mathemati- 
cian 

13. Proclaimed. 

4. Translating . 

15. A list of names. 


Primals and finals name two 
decisive November battles. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Four Familiar Maxims. 


1. See Kate wash mats. 
2. He stole the city boy’s pins. 
3. I thump the potato in free 


SKY. 
4. “Shy gray dove,” said he. 


4 
TRANSPOSITION. 


I’ve found inscriptions on a —, 

Some curious —— that do relate 

llow —— lead water to the 
wheel, 

To run the mill and grind the 
meal. 

Such stories be but 

true; 

—— the time to read them 


through; 


may 

il 

And if they should not turn out 
well, 

At —— I’m not responsible. 


The omitted words are all spelled with the same 
five letters, by transposing. 


5. 

LOST COINS. 
1. Is not the Po under the blue sky of Ital) 
2. Look down or up, eels are scarce. 
3. The ascent, I mean, is difficult. 
4. What is Louis Dormond doing? 
5. Do not read in dim evening light. 
6. To mount to that berth alertness is required 
7. Do you see William Penn yonder? 
8. Is this hill in good repair? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Rest-Less. 2. Up-On. 3. Son-Net. 4. Kin 
Dred. 5. 1-One Nick-Name.—Ruskin, London. 


2. My dearest Ella :—You persist in thinking I 
owe you a letter, / dare say. No, rather you are 
in my debt, but never mind. The lenient J renew 
my charity and write once more. The linden-trees, 
the redolent, a bit harmed by the stern, late frost, are 
in bloom. A delineation of them may be found, or a 
victure, to put it plainly, in the last paper I sent. 
Ve want to Jire here always. 

France still appears hostile. It strikes ws and 
others, too, that there will be war. J, an ardent 
peace-lover, am grieved. J think in that case Ger 
many will be victor. J adore the army rapturously. 

The birds here in summer nest in every tree, 
there are such myriads. We went to a museum 
this morning; raced through, as time was short. 
Saw a fine picture of the Virgin. J admired or 
casually glanced at many lovely things. 

Saw a seal, the actual seal used by Frederic; a 
shoe worn by Paul ina hattle. Jim audibly asked, 
naturally enough, “What Paul?” And there is a 
belt that belonged to Jeanne d’ Are. 

Going down the steps I fell, endangering my 
limbs. A rather dangerous proceeding, but escaped 
without a seratch. On or after the first we go to 
Charlottenberg. My brother Joseph in every case 
wishes to do what we like. Dear Jo! an ideal 
brother, he. 

Philip parted from us yesterday. Arlo is going 
with him to Georgia, native state of them both. 
To tell you the truth, it is time we all came home. 
{ man dare not stay so long, nor should we. It 


is violating prudence. So before many weeks we 
shall sail. 

Write soon. With love, I am yours cordial/y, 
D. J. Adair. 


Solutions of “November in Our History’? Puzzles. 


1. “Washington retreats beyond the Delaware.” 
November 28, 1776. 

2. “Abraham Lincoln elected 
vember 6, 1860.) 

3. “Boston Fire. Loss nearly 78,000,000's of dol 
lars.”” (November 9, 1872 


President.” (No 
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LIBRARY WAS FOUNDED. 


little town of Pierre, on the island of 
Guernsey, has an institution which, in the language 
of a French writer, “assures to Guernsey the 
intellectual supremacy of the archipelago.” This 
institution public library. The story of its 
foundation is worth re-telling. 


HOW THE 


St. 


The 


is a 


Sixty odd years ago there were two boys on the 
island, Thomas Guille and Frederic Allés, who 
were Close friends. Both sons of honest farmers, 
they had received a better training than most of | 
their associates, and were both of 
intellectual turn. 

When young Guille was fourteen years old,— 
Allés being two years his junior,—a former resident 
of Guernsey returned from New York on a visit. 
He had made a fortune in the New World, and gave 
glowing an account of the openings there for 


s0 
enterprising and intelligent people, that Thomas 
Guille’s imagination took fire. He must go to 


America himself. 

His father and mother finally gave their consent, 
and he set sail in 1832. In New York, while serving 
his apprenticeship, he went into a large library, 
one part of which was destined especi: lly for young 
men of his class. There his imagination took fire 
again. 


“Oh, if I were rich,” he said, “1 would give the 
island of Guernsey just such a library! 

It was no passing whim. From that day the 
thought of a public library for Guernsey was 


What a blessing it would 
have been to him as a boy! If he ever got rich, 
the boys who came after him should be better 
favored. | 
He did get rich; or, if not rich, he became the | 
ossessor of a moderate fortune. Meantime his | 
woyish intimate had followed him to New York, 
and there the two friends often talked of home— 


constantly in his mind. 


and of the library. They worked hard, they 
studied, they lived economically. 
Twenty years afterward the Guernsey library 


was started. At first it was Guille’s work, and 
was known as the Guille Library. Then when 
enlargements were called for, and Guille found 
his purse running low, Allés came to his help ina 
most generous way. The library was increased,- 
it has now sixty thousand volumes,—and became 
known as the Guille-Allés library. 
In these days, happily, many 
such institutions in their old age, but it is a fine 
thing to contemplate, “a strange and consoling 
spectacle,” the French writer calls it,—this gen 
erous purpose formed in boyhood, and pursued 
through years of compari ative poverty, until its 
final consummation. 


rich men found 


e+ 
ODD LETTER. 


A writer in Gornhill tells a good story illustrating 
the important part played sometimes by banknotes 
in the ordinary affairs of life. About sixty years 
the cashier of a Liverpool merchant had 
received, in tender for a business payment, a Bank 
of England note, which he held up to the serutiny 
of the light, in order to make sure of its genuine 
ness. 


He observed some 
traced in red on the front of 
lettering, and on the margin. Curiosity tempted 
him to try deciphering them. They were so faintly 
written and so nearly obliterated that he found 
great difficulty in doing so, but finally he was able 
to combine them into this sentence: 

“If this note should fall into the hands of John 
Dean, of Longhill, near Carlisle, he will learn 
hereby that his brother is languishing a prisoner in 
Algiers.’ 

Mr. Dean was shown the note, and he lost no 
time in asking the government of the day to make 
intercession for his brother’ s freedom. It appeared 
then that during eleven years, while his triends 
and family had believed him to be dead, the latter 
had been a slave to the Dey of Algiers. With « 
piece of wood, he had traced in his own blood, on 
the banknote, the message which was eventually 
to secure his release. 

The government exerted itself to the utmost in | 
the matter, and he was set free, on the payment of 
a ransom to the Dey. 


partially indistinct words 
the note beside the 
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QUEER TIMEKEEPERsS. 
To ascertain the time at night, the Apache Indians 


a gourd on which the stars of the heavens 
As the constellations rise in the sky, 


employ 
are marked. 


the Indian refers to his gourd and finds out the 
hour. By turning the gourd around he can tell the 


order in which the constellations may be expected 


to appear. 

The hill people of Assam reckon time and dis- 
tance by the number of quids of betel-nuts chewed. 
It will be pomemberes how, ee to Wash- 
ington Irving, Governor Wouter Van Twiller dis- 
missed the Dutch colonial assembly invariably at | 
the last puff of his third pipe of tobaceo. 

A Montagnis Indian of Canada will set up a tall 
stick in the snow, when travelling ahead of friends 
who are to follow. He marks with his foot the line 
of shadow cast, and by the change in the angle of 
the shadow the on-coming party can tell, on arriving 
at the spot, about how far ahead the leader is. 

Doubtless the first timekeeper was the stomach, 
which notified its owner when the hour for a meal 
arrived, 

+e 
NOT TO BE REACIIED. 

The people of the extreme south of France, in 
the neighborhood of the Pyrenees, have a hard 
shift to live. Some of them gain a livelihood by 
taming bears. 


Many others take to begging, which becomes a 
trade by itself, reasonably remunerative and not | 
exactly dishonorable. Baron Haussmann, in his | 
“Mémoires,” cites the case of one of these profes- 
sional beggars who amassed a good property and 
finally became mayor of a large commune. 

Even then he continued to ply his trade, especially 
in the bathing season, when many tourists visited | 
the country. One of these outsiders was so taken 
aLack at the sight of the mayor begging on the 
street that he remonstrated with the mendicant. 

“T should think you would be ashamed,” said the 
stranger, “you, a man holding so honorable an 
ollice.”” 

“Oflice,” 
this is how I gained 


said the mayor, 
a.” 


“my office! Why, man, 
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A WOMAN skilful with the brush is reported to 
have painted so lifelike a picture of a spider on 
her husband’s bald head that the flies no longer 
pester him. 


a serious ont 
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A Perfect Scientific Instrument. 
Any boy or girlcan use. Makes 
a tine picture 1 in. square. Sent com- 
plete with instructions, on rece ipt of 
price. Illustrated Booklet Free. 






















Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using STAMPS | 24 300 fine, mixe 4 Vie Bevis Ca ae 
“ ar *s % vrated Saponaceous De ‘rice.”’ Adv. sof G. India, Japan, ete., with 
SUPERS CORERORSE SDE RAOSORE DMataE ee La fine Stamp — “ae 10 lew 80p. Price 
a a er nr ESA free. rR i Sith “ MP CO. at 50 ae we a e 6% 
: ; 5 STANDA ys" +4 Nicholson P1., 
TA M PS, 100 all diff., Honduras, ete.,15e, Agts.w td. 50 Gos 
Ss p.c, List free. C..A. Sicomann 2000 hads Ave. St. Lowis, Ao. FTE Louis, Mo. Old U. S. & Conf. St: LIN ps Ate 
PPPPIPPII II QUILT of 500 sq. inches 
? ik = A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY | — 2 made with pes 
WwW package of 60 splenc lic Silk and Satin piec ¢ 8. assortec 
4 ‘ t Li e My ife bright colors, 25c.; 5 packages $1.00. Silk_Plush and 
Q To use POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER be- Velvet, 50 large pieces, assorted colors, 50¢.; Emb. 
‘ cause h. improves her looks and is as fragrant Silk, 40c. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, (ae 4 
as violets. 
( Save money! Make 
O44 cg] DO YOUR OWN: vor y elegy for 
ON >> Kombi Camera $3.50. others. | Type-setting 
PTE 3 ; “printed rules. 


» for catalogue, 
$5. PRESS for) caae type, cards, 
cards, circulars, &c ; 

Press for printing; E 
& a small paper $40? Meriden, 
og Best Present ever given a Boy! 








Conn. 











Cut 
14 Size A. C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
on 30 Days’ Trial. 

DOUBLE BICYCLES $15.00. R U ~ ~ E S y 
~— ~p- — All kinds cheaper than Kasy, durable and| 

elsewhere. Before you cheap. A radical 
“RIFLES $1 75. Oey ee Se tcmnas Ca: cure effected. Send for Sealed Catalogue. 
Watches, cammmemmmmmes 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 














SAVE * YOUR FUEL 


4 By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where nen. >. of iron get 
# intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
“nace do the work of T Send postal for 
¥ proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
gour Radiator, the first outer from_each 
neighborhood filled at the WHO LESA LE price, 
f thus securing an agency, Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR c0., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
Ley Croup. In «# private practice of twenty 











THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 
q In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


| THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
pan after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. ° 





| 

















ears it has pever failed to cure any kind f[ For Sale by all Grocers. 
of Croup. Trial. package by mail, 10 cents. Box, Gua ln Balin Dic Pia Ain Ahn Mca Di Dil Ac, Dc lac Da citainla 
50c. Dr. BEL _ ?ROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 
LATEST MOTHER GOOSE BROWNIE PINS FOR KO N Ee 
| HRISTM AS . 
he new and fascinating story which instructs while 
it amuses and leaves the reader better, wiser, happier. 


! 


Chicago Evening Post: 
anc 


pesutitul and helpful book.” 


1elpful book.”” Marysville Appeal: 
novel.”’ Herald, Dubuque: 
yathos.” Business Woman's ‘ 
St., "cnt AGO, 





ICE B. STOCKHAM & €0., 94 Marka 8 


**Koradine is a very sweet and 
“It is entertaining 
“It is full of humor and | 








o-Peep., Pie-Man. Mother Seas. Tom the Piper. 
Sent by mail post-paid for 15 nts een, 2 for 
25 cents. Set of nine, all ‘liffere mt, %1.00. 


Our ¢ Yaristmas Cataloque F REE. 
CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 
" Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
' BA ror Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
PY tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package, 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 
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e 
Rusifoam 
y CLEANSES, 
PRESERVES, 


BEAUTIFIES 
THE 


TEETH. 


A Perfect Liquid 
DENTIFRICE. 









Price 26 cents. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 








How to Make HENS LAY 


A Aah eens contaming much valuable informa- 
tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
application. 

It tells you how to make money with hens. 

WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y. 
ABALQHALLAK ALAN AALD 








vuROw Ll CURRY COMB AND BRUSH! 


















No horse can wear 
his¢eet. NO ME OFF TO THEM, 
We confine our Sales to Jobbers only. 

But | 'f You8 DgALens 00 nor KEEP THEM 

iu We will, in order to convince you of the 

pm ee A of the Burlington “STAY ON” 

ll imitations and old style blankets, send 

only oe blanket to any address, —— paid or or 
receipt of price. (Write for Catalogue and 


BURLINGTON BLANKET 00, 2URNgTON, 


" 
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Fashionable 
HAIR 


We will mail goods to 
reliable parties through- 
out the United States for 
approval. The newest 
styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money 

required until they are re- 
ceiver No obligation to 
keep goods if unsatisfac 

tory. Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
451A Tan tn St., 
BOSTON, IIASS. 





A "Yard of Flowers” FREE. 


Send us 25 cents (stamps taken) for a six months’ 
subscription to In alls’ 
send you a “Ya 
beautiful colors 
J. F. ING 


LINENE CAS 


agazine, and we will 
Pop neste (or Pansies) in all 


REE. Address 
GALLS, Ly: nn, Mass., Box Y. 


their 









REVERSIBLE V" 


Raphael, Angelo, Te Tasso 
are the Best and Most Economical 
worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being q versible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other k kind. 
They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 
A Sample Collar one rae of Cuffs by mail for Six 
Cents. nae, style size. Addr roe 
REVERSIBLE. COLL AR COMP 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange a 











~The “LD 
Collars and Cuffs 
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The in Business life is everything. Begin as a 
telegraph operator, It is a pleasant and | 
tart profitable trade which is easily and quickly 
earned and becomes a stepping-stone to | 
greater things. Nine-tenths of the Presidents, Mana- | 
gers and Superintendents of American railways com- 
menced as Telegraph Operators. 

For almost 25 years we have been teaching Tele- 
graphy to men and boys and placing our graduates in 
the railway service. 

Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It explains our 
ways of heiping Students to defray the expenses of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. | 


It’s so Easy to Light ‘6 ” 
The B & H Lamp 
AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lanip. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YorK. CHICAGO. 





















Factories: Mur RIDE N, CONN. 


W; L. ,DoucLas 


'S THC BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


HO CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLEDCALF. ” 


34.5550 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
' $3.59P0LICE,3Soxes. 


$2. WORKI 
$2 Te RA NGMENS 


FINE. 
$2.$1.25 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES, 
LADIES- 


parte tt7 
$ om 
$3: BESTDONGOL, 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
‘'W-L.*DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
tee can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’ S profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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These two 
will be sent 


CHRISTY 
KNIVES 


Edge, 
the 
lery. 


world. 
The 


thing about the Christy 
ee 's what makes them the best cutting Knives in 


and the Bread Knife cuts new, 
agents earn handsome premiums. 


LU MTT TT HI T 
Ld cout i ER 


mn 
| 


Christy Carver, 14 iv. long. 


Christy Knives, Bread Baife and Carver, 
to any address on receipt of #1 >» The grea 
Knife is the Edge. at s all in the 


The peculiar wavy edge is a new idea in cut- 
Carving Knife goes through meat like a razor 
hot bread as thin as old. Our 
Write for particulars. 





THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch Street, Fremont, Ohio. 
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ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH 







MAKES LINEN 
LOOK LIKE NEW. 


Best Laundry Starch in the 
world. Requires no boiling. 
Always ready for instant use. 

First-Class Grocers Sell It. 

Biue Packages . . 10 cents. 

to any lady 
Sample Free sending us her 
address and the name of her 
grocer. Mention Companion. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., Boston, Mass. & Chicago, Ill. 




















FAIR. 


CATALOGUE FREE. | 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass 

















THE LARGEST 
Exclusive Jewelry Establishment in New England. 


Send for Catalogue. 


*“SULULOO ST SRULSTIUD 





Christmas is coming. 


‘ON AOTHIRO 107 puas 








45,000 Customers 
on our books. Over 100 employés in our various de- 
partments. Send 2-cent stamp for our new 100-page 

,icture Catalog which, unlike some, contains 
exactly the same prices you would pay if present mak- 
our selection personally. Largest catalogue ever is- 
by ony retail jeweller. Strictly one price. 

‘ Satisfaction anuaranteed in all cases. 


WILSON BROS., 14 and 15 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES, 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked and unsuited 
to setting off a spotless table-cloth? We will replen- 
ish it FREE, Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
an —— health, wren you can get the best at cargo 










| COMPANY | 


Rie UMS for all. Dinner, Tea and 
oiler Sets, Bs aot and Hanging Lamps, Watches, 
Clocks, Musie Boxes, Cook Books, Wateh Clocks, 


Chenille Table Covers, Invernesses, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, G 
to Club Agents. GOOD ‘I 
etting orders for our celebrated 
Baking Powder and pices. Work for ¢ Special 
Discounts. ¢ 2 Ibs. fine teas by mail or express 
for 2.00. Charges paid. Headquarters in the United 
States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x 28 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





Box 289. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of ied (over 4A) with 

Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, 

Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., as shown R 
“ase, 








Marker, Printe r, ete. 
Regular Price 50e. Sample post-pz tid 
or be, to introdue e, belay . ate pease 
of 1000 new artic les. CA 


rRied 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 € ortinadt St., N. ¥. City. 
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GENERAL RULE. 

Among Baron Haussmann’s recollections of his 
earlier experience as a public administrator, is one 
of an interview with Casimir-Périer, grandfather of 
the French President, not long before that much 
lamented statesman died, in 1832, of cholera. Young 
Hausmann had been making an official tour of the 
district of Poitiers, and on his return to Paris was 
summoned before Casimir-Périer, who had recently 
become president of the council. 


The young man had to answer a thousand ques- 
tions, many of them of a delicate nature—about 
the condition of political parties in the department, 
the possible influence of the administration in the 
legislative elections, and so on. 

In the course of the conversation something was 
said about the wife of one of the prefects, where- 
upon young Haussmann spoke warmly of her 
domestic virtues, with which he had been greatly 
impressed. 

“Oh yes,” said M. Casimir-Périer, 
common a *pody for a town which contains so many 
well-bred and cultivated people.” And he added, 
laughing: 

“IT shall be obliged to establish, by the side of my 
cabinet, a marriage bureau for my functionaries. 
Look out for yourself!” 

But the wary statesman gave his youthful subor- 
dinate a practical hint about the diplomacy to be 
observed in the treatment of such themes As 
Haussmann had his hand upon the door, the 'p res 
ident called him back. 

“By the way,” said he, “a young officer ought 
always to find the wives and daughters of deputies 
amiable and even pretty.” 

That was all; but as Haussmann went down the 
stairs, he remembered to have spoken slightingly 
some time before of the wife of a certain deputy, | 
who was as tiresome as she was ugly. He wondered, 
he says, how the president of the council could 
have heard of the matter, but he accepted the 
rebuke and laid to heart the lesson. 


-o- 
LUCKY HUN' 

Precious stones are still numerous in certain 

districts of India, but the rajahs who own the} 


property are jealous of all strangers, and resent | 
all trespassing. Occasionally a fine gem is found 
by a sportsman or traveller. A party of English 
oflicers was out one day shooting on the estate of a 
petty chief, but bagged little game. 


On the return from the hunt a young oflicer 
picked up a stone which lay in his path, and idly 
threw it against a rock. It broke into a dozen 
pieces, and out tumbled a_ beautiful, 
pebble. The Englishman picked it up, looked at 
it, and was about to throw it away, but changed 
his mind, and thrust it into his poe ket , remarking 
as he did so: 

“Ill keep this thing as a memento of my hunt at 

this beastly place, where I didn’t shoot so much as 
a rat.” 
Arrived at Bombay, the officer dropped into a 
jeweller’s store to have his watch repaired. While 
at the counter his hand came in contact with the 
pebble which he still carried in his pocket. He 
showed it to the jeweller, and said: 

“Here’s a nice stone I found. What’ll you give 
me for it?” 

The man looked at the stone, and after examining 
it carefully, answered, “I'll give you one hundred 
rupees for it.” 

Had the jeweller offered a shilling, he might 
have been told to take the stone artd keep the shil- 
ling, as the officer had not up to that time thought | 
his find of any value; but the offer of one hundred | 
rupees, about fifty dollars, awoke his suspicions 
that he had a fine diamond, and he responded with 
a laugh: 

“I dare say you would give me that and a trifle | 
more, but I’m going to take it to England with me.” 

He did so, and sold his pebble in London for | 
over three thousand pounds. 


err 2) Sw, 
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NOT 
The characters of two men are very fairly | 
brought out in the following incident: Thorwald 
sen, the Danish sculptor, was absolutely single- | 
minded in his devotion to artistic truth. He would 
never have consented to falsify what is, for the 
sake of what ought to be. 


UNHAPPY ENOUGH. 


Lord Byron, on the contrary, had so much small 
vanity that he could not resist posing. When in 
Rome the poet went to Thorwaldsen to sit for a 
statue. He got into position, and assumed an 
expression of countenance quite different from his 
every-day look. | 

“My lord,” said Thorwaldsen, “be so good as to | 
sit perfectly still. Only, | beg of you, do not look | 
so disconsolate !”’ 

“This is the expression which characterizes 
face,” said Byron. 

“Indeed!” replied the sculptor; and without 
paying any further attention to Byron’s sugges- 
tions, he worked away according to his own ideas. 
When the bust was finished, the se ulptor was quite 
satisfied with it, and so were Byron’s friends. | 
Only one person complained, and that was the poet 
himself. } 

“That is not my 
more unhappy.” 

He had assumed a certain pose before the world, 
and he was determined that his expression should 
bear him out in it. 


my 


face,” he said. “I look much 


-@- 
CONSULTING THE FATES. 

There are few nations, and few individuals even, 
that would now look to the events of chance for 
any knowledge of the future. A late instance of 
what used to be a common form of divination was 
reported in one of the London newspapers at the 
time when there was war between England and 
Ashantee. 


The King of Ashantee consulted his fetish men 
in order to find out from them what his future fate 
was to be and the result of his opposition to the 
Sage. He therefore, after having resorted to 

various means without success, ordered two he- 
goats to be selected and brought before him, one 
entirely black, the other of a spotted white color. 

This was done, and after due fetish ceremonies 
had been performed over the two goats, they were 
set at each other. The white goat easily overcame 
and killed his opponent. 

Koffee Calealli, after this test, was satisfied that 
he was peer to defeat at the hands of the white | 
man. He immediately sent an embassy to Sir 
crarnet Wolseley to sue for peace. | 
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are invariably | 
(Adr. 


| surnett’s Siaeusten Extracts 
| acknowledged the purest and best. 


SELL 
MUSIC 


Dixon’s No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant. 


An elegant article of Graphite for lubricating Bicy 
cle chains. It = pay you to send 12 cents for sample 
package. en i The Youth's Companion 
Jos. Dixon C } icible Co., ~ * 


MENNEN S Borated Talcum 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as_a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 





To Your Friends and Make 
Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 
Sample, containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
inusic, ful! size music paper. 

Woodward's Musical Moathly, New Vork. 








Jersey c ity, N 












“but she is too | 


brilliant | 


Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
=~ Sunbu rn, etc. Removes Blotches, P imples and 
akes th “skin omeet? can healthy. Decorated 
r 1d by Druggists or mailed for 
“e Sam ple. (Name this paper. 
NEN CO., Ne pwark, N. J. 
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Jackets « Ae Capes 


from $5 up. S from $5 up. 
Tailor-Made ‘Suits from $10 up. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring 
a perfect fit. Weare Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers and 
Cloak makers, and can save you from $5 to #20 on 
every order. We pay the express charges. 

Our Winter Catalogue illustrates every new style 
in Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plush 
Garments and Tailor-made Suits. We will be 
pleased to mail it to you, together with a 48-inch 
taupe measure, new measurement diagram (which 











| insures a perfect fit) and more than FORTY SAM. 


PLES of the cloths, plushes and furs, from which 
we make our garments, on receipt of four cents, 





postage. You may select any style and we will 
make it especially to order for you from any of our 
materials. We also sell cloth, plush and fur by the 


yard. Write to-day for catalogue and samples. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, = New York. 


| 






‘Double-Breasted Suit, $3 64 


Extra PANTS and CAP, 


Of all the outfits offered 
throughout the country this is 
the one that we especially re 
commend to COMPANION read 
ers. It is handsome enough 
for Sundays and other dress 
Wear it to school or 
play every day and it will last 
so much longer and 
look so much better that you'll 
be glad you did not buy 
It is of good wool Cassi- 


occasions. 
always 


a cheaper 


one, 


mere; fall and winter weights; 
dark colors, absolutely fast. Pants have double 
seats, double knees and patent waistband, 


making them extra durable. 4 to 14 years. Complete 
Suit, extra pants and cap for $3.64, or $4.00 post-paid. 
Splendid long cape overcoat ®5.00 post-paid. Boy’s 
zood wool pants $1.00 post-paid. Money refunded 
/ denred. Write for samples or send order to 


Shaughnessy Bros., 7*” Axw*v8eie S* 


NEW YORK. 


466 6666666666666 
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FREE. 


WRITE THIS ON A POSTAL. 


To Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
83! Broadway, New York. 
Please send me free your dainty 
water-colored booklet about the only 
underwear that is non - shrinkable — 
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prevents colds — preserves health — is 
always comfortable. 
Name 
Address 
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Doll’s Fairy Wardrobe. 


Printed on fine cloth 
Warranted to fit any 14 or 
16-inch Doll. It is so cor 
rectly printed and outlined 
that any child can make 
Nightgowns, Jresses, 
Cloaks, Jackets and Capes 
Full instructions are printed 
on each garment, 


Price 10 cents apiece. 


For Sale by your Dealer. 


If he has not got them, 
him to get them for you. 


DO NOT SEND TO Us. 
We do not retail. 


F, A. FOSTER & CO., 


Mass. 


isk 


PRADE-MARK Soston, 








rescent No. 2. 


26-in. Wheels. 27 Lbs. 
BUILT FOR } “Yous 


Price $5(),00. 


Thoroughly Reliable. Fully Guaranteed. 
Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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SHIP ONLY, BUT ALSO TO 





Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


THE ONLY FAULT found with the : 
* ee 
Shawknit Half-Hose : 
18 FOUND BY THE DEALER THAT SAYS “THEY WEAR TOO LONG.”’ THEIR @ 
UNEQUALLED DURABILITY IS NOT DUE TO GOOD MATERIAL AND WORKMAN- : 
PERFECTION OF FIT. : 

>#~ None genuine unless stamped on the toe. © 
TRACE mam . 

2 

SHAW STOCKING CO., LoweLL, Mass, * 
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in every part of the world have 
disappointed. 


Imitations are never reliable. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 











the pain, but restore elasticity and strength. 
where the sprain is, in back or limbs, it is equally effective 
also, if there is a cold in the throat, chest, bowels or kidneys, one 
of these Plasters will relieve and prevent worse results. 
tried them and have never heen 


Therefore always insist 1: 


ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 


i, Hors de Combat. 
Y He is out of the game 
for to-day, but that is no 
reason why he should be 
tomorrow. An 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 
applied to the sprained 
foot will not only relieve 
And matter 
So 


no 


’ 


Thousands 


pon having the genuine ALLcock’s. 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions, 








Brandreth’s Pills 


are a safe and reliable remedy for bilious 
headache and all similar troubles. 











2 brings comfort and improv: 
KNOWL E DGE ment, and tends te personal 
enjoyment, when richtiy wsed, The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more with less expen 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
produets to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs, 

Its exeellenece is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable aud pleasaut to the taste, the refresh- 
ingand truly beneticial propertie fa perfect ax, itive, 
effectually cleatsing the tem, cis spelling olds, 
Headaches aud Pevers, and pern inently euring Cor 
Stipation. tt has given sutisfiaeti m to sniitions mid 
met with the val of the medical profession, 
because it nets Kictove Lives nd Bowels 
without weaker ry them nd itis perfec free from 

| every objectionabl shee Syruy x aye is for 
sale by all druggists in 5O0-cent ue .00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the ¢ LPOR NEA FIG 











SYRUP CO. only, whose name is priuted on every 
package, also the name Sy reap ‘of Pigs; and, being 
well informed, you will net accept as substitute if 
offered 
(> 
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Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane, or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

CrrTicura SOAP appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well 
as purest and sweetest for torlct. 

Potter Drvue anp Crem. Corp... Roaton. 

] 3 ¢ f o 
‘The present year marks an epoch 
in Piano Manutactur because of the 
great improvements made in the 

For over seventy vears these instru 

ments have been rec ognized as the 
standard of excellence in tone, action 
and workmanship. ‘This vear’s produc 

tion has received more favorable com- 
ment from the leading musical critics 
and connoisseurs of the world than 
that of any year in our history. ‘These 
|improvements are very noticeable and a 
| personal examination will convince any 
one that this endorsement of our ’94 


product is well merited. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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a hat! Corns and Bunions on papet - 
“Yes, Lam app to say, through the merits of i AN- 
SON'S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease 


HANSON’S 


com ave 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vinee you that sone imitation is Just as good; send by 
mailto W. T. H son & Co., Schenectady, N. 
every box is v nted to cure, or money refunded, 
Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

given for $1 are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the ye: 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this o Ve do not request 
Agents to collect money for ‘Tenewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80, 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 

eipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 





Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
Your name cannot be found on | 


your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions tenewals of subscriptions 


to The Companion by the payment of money to) 
If subscribers do | 


strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them ‘until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that renee of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





CHICKEN-POX. 


Chicken-pox, or varicella, as is well known, me 
some respects resembles variola, or smallpox. 
failure to discriminate between the two may oe 
ject the patient to the contaminating atmosphere 
of a smallpox hospital, or, on the other hand, 





endanger the health and lives of many of his | 


neighbors. It is, in fact,’solely for the purpose of 
deciding this important point that the physician is 
usually called to see cases of varicella. 

So common are epidemics of chicken-pox—as a 
rule, one and sometimes two such epidemics occur 


each year—that it is rare for any one to reach | 
Those | 


adult life without having contracted it. 
who have never had it must enjoy some peculiar | 
immunity, since it is probable that every adult has 
many times been exposed to its contagion. 

In the city of Leipsic an epidemic of chicken 
pox has been noted.to occur regularly after the 
opening of the infant schools. 


Notwithstanding the frequency of chicken-pox, | 


and the usual mildness of its course, it should not 
be dismissed as of no importance. The child 
should be directed to stay in the house while the 
eruption lasts, and during the time in which there 
is fever he should remain in bed. 

An eminent writer on the subject recently 
emphasized the fact that the disease may leave a 
tendency to enlargement of the lymphatic glands 
of the neck, which may then become the focus of 
tubercular infection. Cases of a severe type 
should subsequently be treated with appropriate 
tonics. 

Pallor, which sometimes follows the disease, 
should receive a physician’s care. The eruptions 
on the face should be looked after in a careful way 
in order that sears may not result. 

After all cases an abundant supply of nourishing 
food and pure air should be provided, in order that 


no physical weakness may continue as a sequel to | 


the disorder. 
_ enecennte 


LEARNING TO WRITE. 


Ethel, according to her own schoolgirl phrasing, 
“hated” to write compositions, and her dislike was 
about evenly divided between the burden of select. 
ing her own subject and the embarrassment of 
having one chosen for her. 


teacher, according to her prejudiced fancy, seemed 
bound to select the very topic about which she 
knew nothing, and in which she had no interest. 
Finally, on a miserable Saturday when her compo- 
sition was, after much tribulation, finished, she 
freed her mind to Aunt Laura. 

“Nothing to write about!” said auntie. “Dear 
me, what a pity, in this big world full of interesting 
things! I suppose you have such a dull time that 
nothing worth telling ever happens to you.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t that,” said Ethel. 


about. Why, our compositions have to be read 
before the whole school, and how the girls would 
laugh if I should get up and give an account of 
some of our larks!” 

“Now Ill tell you what I’d do,” said Aunt Laura; 
“I'd keep a note-book.” 

“Like Hawthorne’s?” 

“Well, I dare say it would be rather different 
from his, and so it ought to be. You must write in 
it the interesting things that happen to you, and put 
them down in your own way. Make up your mind 
not to show the book, and then you won’t be tempted 
into affectation. Don’t moralize, and don’t indulge 
in reflections, if you can help it.” 

“Why, I shouldn’t even know how to begin!” 

“I'll show you. A dozen times a day you tell me 
things that interest me greatly. Think of that 
country walk you were so happy over last week. 


In the first case, she | 
never knew what to take, and in the last, the | 


“Lots of things | 
happen, but nothing important enough to write | 
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When you got home, you described the blue sky 
with its little tufts of woolly clouds, the | 
where you found hepaticas; you told me exactly | 
how you scraped away the dead leaves, and what a | 
ridiculous time you had in trying to beg a string at | 
| the farmhouse. 

“Then you repeated the story of the poor little 
girl you met on the way home, and said she 
remarked, as she took some of your luncheon, that 
she liked fruit cake better than sandwiches.” 

“But I couldn’t put that in a composition!” 

“Perhaps not, but the habit of writing will not 
| only help you to gain fluency in the use of the pen, 
but it will teach you to observe. 

“Besides, you will have in your note-book a stock 
of material to which you can turn when you have | 
nothing to say. | 

“Remember, above all things, to put down only 
the exact truth—for nothing that has not the ring 
of reality is worth preserving—and not to indulge 
| in general reflections that had become common. 

places before you were born.” 

The book was bought, and Ethel, with a few 

relapses, kept it zealously. At the end of six 

| months, she declared that the plan was a “splendid” | 
| one. Perhaps other young folks, forced to become | 
writers against their will, might think so, too. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





HUNGRY PIKE. 

| The rapacity of the pike is well known. Fish, 
flesh and fowl seem alike acceptable to its palate, | 
and it does not disdain mineral products; rings, | 
spoons, plummets, and other articles have been | 
frequently taken from its maw. The best authen- | 
| ticated instance of attempted manslaughter by the | 
pike is that recorded in “Fishing.” 


One of my sons, aged fifteen, went with three 
other boys to bathe in Inglemere Pond, near the | 
Ascot race-course. He walked into the water to 
about the depth of four feet, when he spread out 
his hands to attempt to swim. 

At that instant a large fish came up and took his 
whole hand into its mouth; but finding itself 
unable to swallow it, relinquished its hold, and the 
boy, turning round, prepared for a hasty retreat. 
His companions, who saw the fish, sc rambled out 
of the pond as fast as possible. 

My son had scarcely turned around before the 
fish came up behind him, and seizing his other 
hand crosswise, inflicted some very deep wounds 
on the back of it. The boy raised his free hand, 
which was still bleeding, and struck the great fish a 
hard blow on the head, when it disappeared. The 
other boys assisted my son to dress, bound up his 
poo with their handkerchiefs, and brought him 

rome. 

We took him to the surgeon, who dressed seven 
wounds in one hand; and so great was the pain the 
next day that the lad fainted twice. The little 
finger was bitten through the nail, and it was more 
than six weeks before it was well. The nail came 
off, and the scar remains to this day. 








GRATEFUL. 


In Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s volume, “Our 
Home Pets,” is told a story of a dear collie dog 
and his gratitude. The dog, it appears, was a great 
pet in the family of a colonial soldier, and was 
| particularly noted for his antipathy to Indians, 
whom he delighted to track. 


On one campaign against the French, the dog 
insisted on accompanying his master, although his 
feet were in a terrible condition from having been 
frozen the previous winter. During the fight, 
which ended in the famous Braddoc k defeat, the 
dog was ever beside his master; but when it was 
over they became separated, and the soldier, con 
cluding that his pet had been killed, went home 
without him. 

Some weeks later, however, the dog appeared in 
his old home, separated from the battle-field by 
|many miles of thick forest. He was tired and 
worn, but over his sore feet were fastened neat 
moccasins, showing that he had been among 
| Indians, who had been kind to him. Moreover, he 
soon proved that he had changed his mind about 
his former foe, for neither bribes nor threats could 
ever again induce him to track an Indian. 





OVERPARTICULAR. 
Cteanliness is a virtue, ng doubt, but like other 
virtues it may be carried to a vicious excess. So it 
| happened with an old fisherman in Nartle, Devon, 
who made it one of the chief ends of his life to 
keep his boat immaculate. 


On one occasion a gentleman had hired him to take 
himself and a young lady out for an afternoon’s 
fishing. The boat could not be brought near enough 
to the shore for them to step in; so the old sailor 
removed his shoes and stoc kings, and taking the 
young lady in his arms, was about to deposit her 
on board when he caught sight of some mud on 
her pretty pair of boots. 

Instantly he stooped and dipped both her feet up 
to the ankles in the sea, paddling them back and 
forward to remove the mud, in spite of the protests 
of the owner. His only remark as he finally put 
her on board was: 

“i less | yer, miss, salt water won’t give yer the 
snuffles. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





BY WHOLESALE. 
A young lady who was in a hurry to take a train, 
and wanted to buy a small shopping-bag, walked 
into a wholesale establishment by mistake. 


“Will you show me a bag, please?” she began; 
but the clerk interrupted her politely. 

“We sell nothing at retail,” he said. “I could 
only let you have bags by the quantity.’ 

“Dear'me! Not one bag?” | 

“No, madam. I’m very sorry.” | 

“And I’m in such a hurry! Well!” 

She turned toward the door, and her eye was | 
caught by a sample bag on the counter. | 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, “that’s exac tly the bag 1 | 





| 
| 
| want! Couldn’t you sell me the twelfth of a} 
dozen?” | 
She got her bag. | 

| 
| 


| 


| MAKING LAW. 
| How is the law made?” asked the instructor in 
| United States history in a private school of one of 
| the young girls in his class. 
|. “Oh,” replied the maiden, cheerfully, “the senate 
has to ratify it, and then the President has to—has to 
| veto it, and then the House of Representatives has 
to—"’she hesitated ey a moment,and knit her pretty 
forehead. “Oh I remember now,” she said. 
“The House of Ropresentativ es has to adjourn 
until the next session !”’ 


| 
| 
| 


“TRANS” means across, but “transparent” does 
| not mean a cross parent. 





| Which are Worthy of Immediate 


| sole Button Boots, 


| Boots, either’ with broad, medium, or 


|cork extending 


| system against the causes of these complaints. 
| enriches the blood, stimulates the appetite, and gives strength that is asting. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN _ 


| will eat sweetmeats and you can’t prevent it. The firet 
| you know of it there is a headache; the child is bilious 
and something must be done. Use Ripans Tabules, a 
remedy which is standard for such troubles. 


TELEPHONE S 


‘LEWANDO’ 17, 5s win ple, Place, Boston. Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
3 Fifth a New York. | describing construction and operation of Telephone 


All materials dyed ct cleansed. Established | and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
is29. Largest in America. Send for Price-List. required. J.H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


“CAMMEYER’ 


STAMPED ON A SHOE 
Means Standard of Merit. 


Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


Two Special Bargains 


Health, comfort and happiness abound in homes | 
where “Garland” Stoves and Ranges are used. =[ Adv. 


———@——_—_— 


“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. Sc. and $1. [ Adr. 














Tener 


ALL HAND WORK. 


Yes, but what a frenzy he is in, and 
how hard he works. The Zimmermann 
| Autoharp is 


WOMEN’S HAND- SEWED WELT 
SHOES, 








Attention. 
WOMEN'S Soolma Kid, Patent 
Leather Tipped, HAND- 


SEWED welt, genuine Cork 


$3.00. 


WOMEN’S _ Soolma_ Kid, $ 
Sewed Welt, Genuine Cork Goeth nz. n{ 
narrow toes, without tips, 


hese lines of cork soles are made te ca 
like the highest grade of custom work, the 
across the entire sole, and 
none are superior for wear, health and com- 


LADIES’ 
Trade SOOLMA KID Mark 
Button Boots, 


With Soolma Kid Tips, 
Hand-Sewed Welt, 


$2.00. 


The sore cheese are cut from the genuine (Trade— 


SOOLM ID—Mark), which is made of the highest It doesn’t take a very large issue of bank 
grade of imported stock tanned expressly for me. 


I guarantee every pair equal in finish and wear to the | NOtes to pay for a Zimmermann Autoharp. 


finest French Kid, at about one-half the money. It’s 


Nowhere else can shoes of SOOLMA KID be purchased. 
to buy. 










BANK NOTE ISSUES. 


And in addition every pair are made with HAND- 
SEWED WELT —not Goodyear welt, or any other com- 
bination welt, which is only an imerey ed method of making 
shoes by machine— but HAND-SEWED WELT, which is 
the most erpensive and the best way of making shoes. 

/ guarantee every pair not to rip, and to be free from 
tacks, nails and was threads as long as they remain in 
service. 

Having no Agencies or Branch Stores, my shoes can 
be purchased only at my establishment. 

Mail orders receive prompt attention. Forty- 
¢ mts -page Illustrated Catalogue and Price- 

st sent Free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


6th Ave., corner 20th St., New York. 


Coughs and Colds 


begin their 


For CHRISTMAS 
A bewiteliing Musical Instrume-t. Sold 
by all dealers. Send for catalogue. 


Alfred Dolge & Son, Selling 
New York. 


alvents, 








Crusade against Health with the sudden changes of weather in the Fall. 
Their constant attacks undermine even the strongest systems. 
monia and Consumption are ready to do their worst. 

Almost every person needs more nourishment during cold weather t‘ian ordinary 


By Spring, Pneu- 


food supplies. To cure a Cough or Cold with a specific which merely relieves the 


| local affection is doing nothing to prevent more Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat and 


other Throat and Lung Complaints, whenever the system is exposed to their attacks. 


cott’s Emulsion 


surpasses all other remedies for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 
and Consumption, for the simple reason that it not only cures but it also fortifies the 








Scott’s Emulsion creates solid flesh, 


Babies and Children 


find more real xourishment in Scott’s Emulsion than in any other form 
of food. It gives them flesh, restores a healthy color totheir cheeks and 


overcomes the incessant wasting so common toall children’s diseases. 





When you buy the bottle with our trade-mark on SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER 
you are buying what the medical world has endorsed for TWENTY YEARS. It is not 
a secret compound and contains no harmful or worthless drugs. 








Trade-Mark. 


Send for Pamphlet. FREE. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 
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AUNT MARTHY’S SYSTEM. 


| she’s ekal to it; 


“It’s well t’ have a kind of a sort of a system 


*baout your work, I persume t’ say,” 
Mr. Hobbs, meditatively, to his oldest daughter, 
whom he was visiting for afew days. ‘It is an 
ex’llent idee, no daoubt, but it doos appear t’ me 
that it’s full as well t’ have one that can be bent a 
mite, naow an’ ag’in, if need be, t’ accommodate, 
as ye might say.” 

‘*Who's got a system that’s come in your way, 
father ?”’ inquired his daughter, with quite a 
show of interest, as well as surprise. ‘‘Mother’s 
pevér had much of any, seems to me, though 
she’s always got along all right enough.”’ 

“It's your Aunt Marthy that’s got the system 
right t’ hand, seems ’s if,”’ replied Mr. Hobbs, 
plaintively. ‘‘An’ she’s been stoppin’ with us a | 
spell this fall, an’ has got your ma all worked up. 
An’ the day after Marthy went off—that’'s the 
day b’fore I come here—your ma tried the system, 
same as Marthy’d told her to. 

‘*Marthy said women folks had to work hard | 
enough, anyway, an’ they'd ought t’ be allaowed 
t’ plan aout their days, an’ not let anythin’—no 
matter what—interfere with what they'd planned. 

**So the day after Marthy went, your ma h’isted 
me aout'n my mornin’s nap, sayin’ she'd laid 
aout t' make grape jell, an’ we must have break- 
fast at six o'clock sharp, so’s ’t she could get at it 
good an’ early. 

“She said she didn’t calc'late t’ have dinner till 
the jell was done, an’ some bakin’ that she'd got 
on hand. She’d reckoned it aout, jest haow long 
*twould take, an’ she set th’ dinner haour fer 
one o'clock. I didn’t say anythin’ agin it, but it 
did seem t’ me ‘twas a paowerful long stretch 
fr’m six o'clock till way past th’ noonin’. 

“Well, ‘long abaout ‘leven, who sh’d come 
ridin’ over fr’m the Corners but Amasy Pepp’rell 
an’ his wife. I see as plain as th’ nose on my 
face that they was calc’latin’ on gettin’ a good 
square meal at twelve o'clock, an’ then goin’ on 
to visit with Amasy’s wife's sister in Cyrusville. 


An’ twas all right they should calc’late on it, fer 
we've vis’ted back an’ forth fer years, an’ it’s 


been give an’ take, pooty even aistrib ied. 

‘“*Well there, they’d had a long ride, an’ their 
appetites was all sharpened up, an’ I could ’most 
see ’em git peaked b’fore dinner come on. Your 
ma had left ’em to me t’ entertain, ‘cause she said 
she’d got jest so much jell t make, an’ ’twa'n’t 
half-done. Amasy’s wife looked some put aout, 
I thought, fer she’d brought a pattern she wanted 
t’ ask your ma abaout—but she didn’t say much. 

‘*Well, we got raound t’ dinner finally, 
there was of it. Your ma had planned jest t’ 
have cold corned beef, on accaount of bein’ so 
busy, an’ she didn’t make no change in the bill o° 
fare fer the comp’ny. I stepped int’ the kitchen 
*baout noon an’ asked her if she couldn’t make a 
pie or somethin’ a mite extry, but she said pies 
was only t’ be made once a week hereafter, an’ 
that wa'n’t pie day. She said, ‘Marthy 
but I stepped aout, fer I felt kind o’ riled, an’ 
was afeared | might say somethin’. 

“They driv off after dinner, not more’n half as 
well filled as they'd expected t’ be, I reckon. 
Your ma looked kind o° tired an’ het up, an’ I 
suggested t’ her t’ set daown an’ rest a spell, ’fore 
she tackled the dinner dishes. 
me real firm, sort o’ like your Aunt Marthy, 
some way, an’ she said, ‘A kitchen had all orter 
be red up in less’n half an haour after dinner, 
an’ I’ve got all th’ mendin’ to do this aft’noon.’ 

«Can't ye let some it run till 
t’-morrer?’ says I. 

“<*This is th’ reg’lar mendin’-day,’ she said, 
lookin’ like your Aunt Marthy some, agin, ‘an’ 
Sister Marthy says —’ 

***Oh, laws sakes!’ says I, an’ I lit aout fer the 
barn, fast as I c’d go. 

**We'll have supper 
she called after me; 


says’— 


on over 


at five, same as usu’l,’ 


‘for Sister Marthy says 


remarked | 


| Winchester, and one of the workmen, fresh from 


+. tions of their splendor, that he determined to see 


what | 


3ut she looked at | 


| 


supper sh'd allus be took at a reg’lar time, no | 


matter haow other meals varies.’ 

“Well, 
still recallin’ that corned beef, an’ vour ma was 
so used up with th’ system that she didn’t relish 
much of anythin’. We didn’t have biscuit, same 
as in general, fer it appeared that Marthy said 
biscuits was a needless waste o’ time an’ injur’ous 
inter the bargain. I missed ’em consid’able. 

An’ we didn’t have much of an evenin’, fer it 
appeared that y’r Aunt Marthy had told y’r ma 
haow, by measurin’ off ti’ lamp-wick with pins, 
she c’d tell jest haow much t’ let °em burn ev’ry 
night, t’ make ‘em last three days withaout 
re-fillin’; an’ th’ lamp I was readin’ the paper by 
burned daown t’ th’ fust pin whilst I was plumb 
in th’ middle of a colume, an’ your ma hustled 
me right off t’ bed, quick as a wink. 

“She seemed all excited up with y'r Aunt 
Marthy’s system, an’ haow much she was goin’ 
t’ accomplish, an’ t’ save by it. She couldn't 
hardly sleep fer thinkin’ of it. Next day she 
said she calc’lated t’ clean cluzzets; she begun t’ 
clean ‘em b‘fore I left t’ come over here. 

“I don’t want t’ say too much,” concluded Mr. 


we had supper at five, though I was | 
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Hobbs, in a tone of great caution; “but I almost 
feel t’ regret y’r Aunt Marthy’s havin’ vis’ted 
with us. I don’t think your ma’s capable of 
kerryin’ aout th’ system long; I don’t b’lieve 
but if she doos—if I find it 
workin’ when I return home, you'll be liable, an’ 
more’n liable, t’ have your pa with you pooty 
frequent, till it gits worked aout!”’ 


———____«.@-e—$—$—____— 


SMALL TRAGEDIES. 


William Cobbett, the popular English leader of 
the first thirty-five years of our century, was able 
to declare that he could not remember the time 
when he did not earn his own living. Yet he 
never for a moment lost sight of his purpose to 
learn. ‘The beginning of that ambition was some- 
what unusual. When he was eleven years old, 
he was working in the gardens of the Bishop of 


Kew Gardens, so delighted the lad with descrip- 


them. 


Next morning he started for Kew, with six- 
pence halfpenny in his pocket. When he arrived 
at Richmond he had threepence left, for supper 
| and lodging. He suddenly came upon a little 
| volume in a bookseller’s window, “The Tale of 
a Tub,’ price threepence, and he went in and 
bought it. He read it sitting on a haystack and, 
as he says of the occurrence, ‘“‘It produced what 
I have always considered a birth of intellect.”’ 

In the morning he went on to ~a-5) and there 
he found work. ‘The Tale of a Tub” became his | 
| most cherished possession, and when it was lost, 
with a box which fell overboard in the Bay of | 
Fundy, he wrote: ‘“‘The loss gave me greater 
pain than I have ever felt at losing thousands | 
pounds.” | 

Another experience, when he was a private | 
soldier, seems very hard. Then he was actually 
hungry, as only fourpence a day for food could | 
be saved out of thie allowance of. sixpence, which | 
had to serve also for washing, clothes, pipe- “clay | 
and hair powder. 

“The whole week's food,’’ he said, 
bit too much for one day.” 

For pocket-money there remained twopence a | 
week, but one Friday he had managed to save | 
a halfpenny, and he determined to buy a red | 
herring on Saturday morning. That night, how- | 
ever, he discovered that his halfpenny was lost. 
“TI buriod my head under the sheet,’ he w rote, | 
nearly fifty years after, ‘‘and cried like a child.’ 

Yet, during this entire year, he was reading all | 
the books he could procure from a neighboring | 
library, and studying and writing amid the brawl- | 
ing and laughter of a dozen idle soldiers. | 





‘“was not a) 


ESCAPE BY AN OLD LAW. | 


A strange eXampie or successful appeal to an 
old and forgotten law was witnessed in England 
in 1818. A young woman was murdered the 
year before, and public oninion settled upon a 


certain Abraham Thornton as the murderer. 
He was tried, but obtained a verdict of not | 
guilty. The result was received with intense | 


indignation, and the brother of the murdered girl, | 
William Ashford, entered an appeal against the 
verdict. : 

Thornton was again apprehended, and was | 
taken to London to be tried before the full court | 
jsf Queen’s Bench. ‘There, instead of a regular | 
| defence, he defied the jurisdiction of the court, 
and claimed the right, according to ancient 
custom, to challenge his accuser to fight—to decide 
his innocence or guilt by the “‘Wager of Battel.”’ 
His answer to the court was, ‘Not guilty, and I 
am ready to defend the same by my body.” 

He accompanied the words by the old act of 
taking off his glove and throwing it down upon 
the floor of the court. In response, William 
Ashford actually caine forward, and was about to 
accept the challenge by picking up the glove, 
when he was kept back by those about him. 

The assembly, and indeed the nation, asked in | 
wonder, ‘Can a prisoner insist upon so obsolete a 
mode of trial in this enlightened nineteenth 
century ?”’ and the wonder was increased when 
the court finally decided—in April, 1818—that the 
old law sanctioning ‘‘Wager of Battel’’ had never | 
been repealed, and that Thornton had a right to 
appeal to it, and having appealed to it, must be | 
set at liberty. 

At the next session of Parliament a bill for the | 
abolition of the **Wager of Battel’’ was brought | 
in and passed. Frederic Hill, who tells the story 
in his autobiography, adds that William Ashford 
lived till 1867, ‘a strange link with the Middle 
Ages and their romancers.”’ 


-- 


CHIVALRY. 

In the old days a sense of ‘“chivalry’’ often 
prevented men from doing a plain public duty ; 
one’s word to an outlaw or a thief, extorted under 
compulsion, was as sacred as any other promise. 


Once Marshal Saxe was approaching Paris in 





a carriage. In the woods near Pontin a high- 
wayman mounted the steps of the marshal’s 
vehicle, and presenting a pistol at his head, 
exclaimed : 

“IT must have two hundred louis!"’ 

“My dear fellow,’ said the marshal, “I’m 
terribly sorry, but i haven't any such sum of 
money with me.’ 

“Very well,’ said the thief; “at what hour 
shall I call for it at your hotel in Paris to- 


morrow ?” 

“Well, say ten o'clock.” 

**T shall be there, marshal.” 

Next day exactly at the appointed hour, the 
highwayman presented himself, unarmed, at the 
hotel. 

“Ah, here you are,”’ said Saxe, 
you afraid of being arrested ?"’ 

‘Not at all,”’ answered the thief. 
shal de Saxe is a man of his word.” 


“and aren't 


“The Mar- 


The marshal gave the man his two hundred 
louis, and an additional one hundred for his 


audacity. This case seems to prove that ‘‘old- 
fashioned chivalry’’ was a very good thing for 
the thieves. 


BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 
WAIN  #5N.F Swain&Co. 
ERVICEABLES3 MANUFACTURERS 
HOES LYNN, MASS. 


\F YOUR RETAILER DOES | NOT HAVE THEM WRITE us. 











BURN BOTH ENDS AT ONCE! 
Justso many eggs inahen anyway. It gener- 
ally takes her three years to lay them. Make her 
doitin baltthe time,tben eat the ben. That's 
how to make egg business pay. 

Breck’s Eureka Egg Food 
Aids digestion, gives strength when mo ulting, 
stimulates the hen to lay in winter, when exgs 
bring the most. Also prevents and cures Roup, 
Cholera, Gapes and other ailments common to 

oultry. For 25e, we mai] a month’s supply for 12 
ens, or for $1.00, enough for 60 hens. 
* Points for Px vultry Ro isers,’? 32- pp- mailed free ; 

JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 

“ Everything forfarm, garden and lawn. 
Mention this paper. 47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON, 


E Lace_ Curtains, Wate hes, 
ve ao Sita ac kets, Ladies’ Boots, P hoto- 
graphic Cameras, Dinner, Tea and 
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fee Sets, Violins, Banjos, Guitars, 
brary Lamps, and a hundred other 


articles ‘ter getting upa TEA CLU B. 


y one can receive the dealers’ 
ero in cash or premiums. Send for 


our illustrated Catalogue. 
210 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Quality 


and 





can always be found in the 


“Oxford” or 





When you buy Chocolates, ask for 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 
Sample sent for 2-cent stamp. 
Manufactured by 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 








Molasses Candy. 


It will net Stick. 


Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes: 
1 Ib., ‘. Ib., and a 1o-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Velvet,” is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
ror saie by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 
We hare many IMITATORS, 
but no CO MPE TITORS. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 





Said a worldly old fellow: “This 
praise 
Of Le Page's excites my 


amaze 
Said lis innocent daughter : 
- Why, papa, you oughter 
Apply itin mending your ways ” 


a “Uncle 
t sam Says: 


“T use oA, Page’s Liquid Glue in the Patent 
Office, the National Museum and the United States 
arsenals, because it 1s the strongest, most flexible, 
handiest—in fact the BEST.’ 


LEP 





AGES 
LIQuipgG, LUE 


READY f* USE 


The Pullman Palace Car Co. use tt because of its 
great tenacity against heavy olting, yet itis equal- 
ly good for the most delicate fabrics, and contains no 
acid to injure anything. 12 


Purity | 


“Superfine” brands. | 


these 





Car Oe 


BonAmi 


THE MODERN CLEANER 
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Cleans Glass, 
Metals, 


Pots, and Pans 
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EO Oomwargee re 


Paint, 


without a scratch. 
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“The cup that cheers but not inebriates” 
| is that delicious cup of Coffee that gives strength 
| and inspiration anc satisfies more fully than any 
| other beverage all the requirements of a harm- 
| less stimulant. 


Crase & Sanborn’s 


Seal 
Brand 
Coffee 


Universally accepted as the 


=... Fine Coffee of the World. 





Put up m one and two-pound cans like the above. 


FREE, our new and attractive POCKET PINCUSHION, 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston. 


+ 
| 
on the 
“TDEAL” 





on woven wire 
mattress, 






Spring Bed 


Any wonder 80 pany are wak-ful and 
nervous. The DEAL” rests Lue body 
and Prins refreshing sleep. Our book- 


t fre dealers se)! it. : 
FOSTER BROS. MFG CO., 8 Olay St., 
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Quart * 
Oysters 


-e*2@¢ @<« 


yields 36 per 
cent. of nutri- 
tion. You 
get just four 
times the nu- 
trition in one 
package of 


FA -Ovesnear 


Steam 
Cooked 





Hornby’s 


Oatmeal 


That's Why 





Hornby’s 
Oatmeal 
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. Company, N. Y. 




















If you want delicious PORK, HAMS and BACON 


CURE THEM WITH 


‘Which is strong, pure, and_ perfectly 


Worcester Salt 


free from all acrid and 


bitter qualities found so abundantly in coarse and common salts. 


Those who trv 


it once are never satisfied with any 


All 


other. 


grocers have it in 28 and 56-pound linen bags. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1894. 











One 






will instantly relieve 


any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 


THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 


} FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 
or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 

We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be per- 
fectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 
CAUTION the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “Thayer’’ on each Lozenge. 
All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 
their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 








Shredded Codfish. 


| : BEARDSLEY’S. 
| BEARDSLEY’S. 


| BEARDSLEY’S. 


There are many imitations, but remember, that % 
which is imitated must be the best. Ask your grocer @ 
for Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish — it is the original 
and only Shredded Codfish. 


10 Cents a Package. 
rps J, W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 179 west st, N. Y. 


Makers of the Celebrated Acme Sliced Smoked Beef. 
We can send a full-sized package post-paid to any one for 14 cents. 
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The most delicious and economical breakfast food | 


in the wide, wide world. Pure and sweet. Try it! 
Sold only in 2 Ib, Packages. 











N ancient times athletes used oils 
to keep the limbs inion and heal the 
strains and sprains = 
which the greatest 
care cannot avoid. 
The application re- 
quired considerable 
time and_ patience. 
Modern medical sci- 
ence has provided in 


econ 


(TRADE MARK.) 





a substitute of marvelous potency. It is 
not only a lubricant but a curative, and is 
so prompt in its action that the pain dis- 
appears almost before its presence has 
been fully realized. For cuts, bruises, 
roughness of the skin and every kind 
* of itching, it affords sure relief and cure. 


A 


7, 


Price, 25 and 50 cents per box. At druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 








THE NAME 


MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING 
HEATINC. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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‘Washing Powder 


Cleans Everything. 


TRY IT on Crockery— 

Glassware — Silver — Tin — 
Paint — Floors — Windows — 
Flannels—Linen—Fine Laces, 
or anything you please. IT 


WILL SATISFY YOU. 


This cut represents a Pure Aluminum Pin Tray; an article every lady wants 
for her dressing case. “It is a Beauty;” looks like silver, and will never tarnish. 


HOW YOU CAN GET ONE. 
In every package of TUXEDO isa ticket. Send us two of those tickets and three 
2-cent stamps, and we will send you one of these beautiful pin trays. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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